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JUNE DAYS AT CAPE MAY. 


By GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE. 


Ove recreation may be, as Mr. 

Brownell says, “a terribly con- 
scious proceeding”; but “the oppor- 
tunity” is not always “handicapped by 
this remorseless necessity of embracing 
it.” The logic and circumspection dis- 
played by the American in his choice of 
a summer resort only bears witness to his 
determination to arrive at a just con- 
clusion —and the rightyplace. *” 

The problem is simplified if you chance 
to be in Philadelphia. By the middle of 
June the city is simmering behind closed 
shutters. Roof-gardens and ice-cooled 
theaters are only an aggravation. Be- 
yond any question, you must leave town. 
But it is not so easy to decide where to 
go. You sigh perhaps for some “sweet 
lone isle amid the sea.” But on ‘sec- 
ond thought, the thought of your morning 
mail, you agree with Drayton that to be 
insular is to remain 
** Locked up like prisoners from the cheerful day.” 





You are rather glad to compromise on 
a cape. In determining what cape it 
shall be, you allow yourself plenty of 
latitude. It would seem, indeed, that you 
had serious designs on the Atlantic coast. 
You examine every cape from Labra- 
dor to Florida; and, by a logic irrefut- 
able and mysterious, are attracted to 
Cape May, languorous, lazy, potentially 
picturesque Cape May. Though belong- 
ing to the State of New Jersey, it is only 
on its extreme edge; and surely, almost 
surrounded by the sea and with only one 
chance in four of a land breeze, you can 
prove the local mosquito tradition a 
myth. Having settled this matter with 
your conscience, you embark on the 
Delaware in a steamboat and leave 
behind you the noise and narrowness of 
the city. Absorbed in the panorama of 
receding shores, you keep your camp 
stool on the top deck and give your neck a 
memorable scorching, and in other ways, 


—— . a 
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BEACH EXTENDING TOWARD CAPE MAY POINT. 
Taken from the pier. 


[The entire contents of this number copyrighted by =e Brigham, publisher, 1897. 
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BEACH LOOKING EASTWARD FROM THE FOOT OF PERRY STREET. 


Pier on‘the right—Pavilion and King’s Cottage on the left—Quidort’s Bathing Houses in background—* Boats 
with noses pointing towards the pavilion." 


too, “ fleet the time carelessly as they did 
in the golden world.” 

Soon the morning is gone, and part of 
the afternoon, and you alight with a yawn 
at Cape May landing. The ride on the 
trolley from the pier to the Cape is 
about three miles. With scarce time 
to inquire which was ex-President Har- 
rison’s cottage or who built “the ele- 
phant” and who punched the windows 
in its side, you whiz past many a curious 
landmark, and with an electric prompti- 
tude that is an affront to your accumu- 
lated languor, are deposited at the end 
of a long board walk. 

Here are massed all the disagreeable 
features of a seaside resort,—the railway 
and trolley stations, the merry-go-rounds 
so dear to young Anglo-America, and 
the booths and bowling-alleys. In almost 
all other summering places you can 
not get away from these. At Cape 
May, all that is artificial and squeaky 
and barbaric stops abruptly at the west 
end of the board walk; follow the latter 
and in a few minutes you are beyond the 
discordant jangle, and face to face witha 
limitless expanse of blue-green ocean, 
whose ceaseless murmur is all the music 
you want, satiety to eye and ear alike. 
The first long gaze and full salt sniff 
renew with singular fidelity your frag- 


mentary acquaintance with the deep. 
You experience a wonder and awe like 
Kant’s in contemplating the starry 
heavens. The least benefit derived from 
the sea is bright eyes and abundant color 
and appetite, though you may not be 
aware of it. But give the sea a chance. 
In her presence, be a mystic, a philos- 
opher, and after a while you, too, will 
revere and love her, and she will reach 
down, like the over-arching transepts of 
San Marco, and put her arms about you 
and rock you in her spring cradle. 

It is said that an American, on first ar- 
riving in a foreign town, repairs to either 
a bank with its files of Yankee papers, or 
a barber-shop. “Tonsorial parlors” are 
numerous at Cape May. Glancing down 


' the main street, you see four, with patri- 


otic poles wildly competing. Besides 
the numerous wooden Indians, there is a 
tent where basket-ware is sold by real 


‘Indians, and no end of Japanese stores. 


Hotels are already awaking from disuse 
and asserting their prideof neatness. Ve- 
randas are scoured as clean as the deck 
of asteamship. Bolsters and mattresses 
protrude from windows. Colored youths, 
incipient waiters, are merry at the pros- 
pect of fat fees,—alone undaunted in 
the face of “hard times.” Scores of ba- 
bies (¢hey never lag behind the season) 
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are already in possession of the beach, 
watched over by comely,impatient nurses, 
who, apparently unenvied by their mis- 
tresses, monopolize /e bord de la mer. The 
faded colors of roofs and pavilions are a 
delight to one who loves the softened 
French tones and unveneered age of an 
exposed sea town. An artist should 
visit Cape May in the spring or early 
summer, before fresh paint has sharp- 
ened all the pinks and lavenders, if he 
would be reminded of Havre or Trou- 
ville. 

As seen in the distance, a strikingly 
picturesque object (suggestive of Rus- 
sian mosques and French turrets) is a 
cupola of a washed-out yellow and green 
hue. It isin singular keeping with the 
rusty, bleached building which supports 
it. From its tower a “fifty-mile ocean 
view” can be had. A placard on the 
door informs you that the whole structure 
was moved from far inland; it does not 
say whether piece by piece, like the 
“Theatre” out of which Shakespeare’s 
“Globe” was constructed, or as one huge 
pile, creaking along at a snail’s pace as 
the Grecian horse entered Troy. 

Like its wooden prototype, it survived 
its usefulness. Its interior hall is bare, 
and its walls are full of chinks. Yet it 
has escaped the hand of the iconoclast. 
As church spires are conspicuously absent 
this tower is left to bear the brunt of the 
storms, which, indeed, in passing over it 


have already stroked its weather-cock 
into obeisance. 

Across a reddish roadway, at intervals 
along the beach, are the bath-houses. One 
group, particularly snug and neat, is kept 
(as the sign informs you) by the “ Quid- 
orts.”” Who sleeps in this modest estab- 
lishment, is an open question. Monsieur, 
despite his air of shirt-sleeved ease, is 


\ busily guarding the entrance, smoking a 


cigar and encouraging each new “arrival” 
to enjoy the surf, which, without varia- 
tion “is particularly fine to-day.” Close 
by is a box office, with two open windows, 
in one of which madame, a red-cheeked, 
plump individual, is sure to be seen in- 
dustriously sewing. She will tell you be- 
tween stitches, that she finds joy in her 
seaside home. It is never monotonous or 
hot; if a land breeze blows, she simply 
sits at the other window. She sews on 
buttons with the accustomed air of a 
mother of many sons. Ask herif she has 
any, and she will shrug her shoulders and 
chuckle gleefully as she points to a finer 
group of bathing houses, with photo- 
graphic attachment, owned by “Charles.” 
Madame Quidort keeps a sharp eye on 
French politics through Figaro. She 
still laments Carnot’s death; “he was 
such a good man!” It is nearly forty 
years since, a thirteen-year-old girl, she 
sought these free shores. From the 
window of her suit room she glances 
affectionately towards her husband, and 
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is quite willing, in continental fashion, to 
do the bulk of the work, while he sits 
like a Parisian concierge at the door and 
presides in conscious pride of his admin- 
istration. Madame knows all the bathing 
suits by sight as well as by number. She 
receives valuables committed to her care 
with a dignity worthy of the custodian of 
the sub-treasury. If the check for your 
watch is mislaid, Madame, who knows all 
your jewelry and pocket gear, will see 
that it reaches you. 

The lounger at the seaside has very 
little to show for his many hours of limp 
existence. He blandly recognizes his 
type in the sprawling jellyfish and the 
smiling clams. Like them, he is happy 
if inactive. His triumph lies not in ac- 
complishment but in content not to ac- 
complish. He knows that only at the 
seaside can he lead an ideally lazy life. 
He reads of strikes, bickerings over silver, 
revolutions even, with unruffled temper. 
He enjoys the new sensation of being 
helplessly out of the fray, far from the 
world’s din and dust. He gazes on the 
expansive blue, flecked with graceful 
ships, each the very soul of repose. In 
grasping “the joy of elevated thoughts,” 
he refuses perhaps to hear “the still, sad 
music of humanity.” It shall be a bliss- 
ful renewal of the hour of thoughtless 
youth, if you please, so might he 


“ Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Anything, anything, to make care evacu- 
ate and tired mortals less forlorn. 


In picturing a June day at Cape May, - 


one must not overlook the necessity of a 
good night’s sleep by way of background. 
Your chances of securing this will prob- 
ably depend upon the thickness of the 
partition, and whether your neighbors 
are deaf and talkative, or accustomed to 
rise early and pound their shoes against 
the wall to shake out yesterday’s sand. 
You dress before you are half awake, and 
open your eyes by degrees over coffee 
and newspaper. After breakfast you loll 
on the piazza long enough to wish for a 
breath of salter air, and then, instinct- 
ively rather than designedly, join the 


procession of people meandering to the 
beach. You pause at each crossing to 
glance up the fresh, leafy vista, or go 
dawdling along the main street oblivious 
of the sidewalk, and greeting each nov- 
elty with curious inquiries and a childish 
interest peculiar to your present untram- 
meled existence. You are seduced into 
a Japanese booth, and find yourself pric- 
ing everything and asking absurd ques- 
tions of a little, amiable gentleman with 
bead-like eyes. You laugh, with other 
silly spectators, at a puppet-show. You 
spy a rattlesnake hanging up in a shoe 
store, and are struck with the incon- 
gruity between it and the harmless, 
dove-like clerk standing in the doorway 
—surely, de never killed it. Your imag- 
ination and legs pleasantly wearied, you 
arrive at the beach in a proper mood. 
You betake yourself to just the nook or 
corner you crave and settle down for the 
morning. Perhaps it is the corner of a 
wooden pavilion, and is high enough to 
afford a survey of the boats and surf. 
Perhaps you like a less sheltered and 
sophisticated spot, and prefer to lie under 
a canvas awning within hand-reach of 
the warm, multitudinous sand. A dozen 
boat-prows pointing towards you loom 
up against a background of surf, wash- 
ing its belt of wet flooring. You are not 
disturbed by the discovery that the red 
slab planted in the sand and affording 
your back a comfortable support is let- 
tered “ Heiss, Photographer,” on the other 
other side. ‘“ Heiss” reminds you that it 
is hot in the city, and the word is rein- 
forced by the carmine with which the 
rest is painted. You experience a pleas- 
ure like Elijah’s in having your wants 


, supplied. What’s the use of taking any- 


thing to the seaside, least of all camp- 
stools, in the face of such commercial 
prodigality! Lying with the other bene- 
ficiaries under your tent-like awning, you 
can see much that is characteristic and 
amusing in the people about you, if you 
keep your eyes open. A boy is flying an 
invisible kite in the thick mist. You 
recall the clergyman’s illustration: ‘How 
do you know your kite is there, my boy?”” 
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FISHING BOATS NEAR THE PIER. 


“Because it pulls, sir,’—and decline to 
make the customary application. Away 
with thinking and moralizing at the sea- 
side! One can afford to spend a few 
weeks every yearinsimply seeing. “The 
world we live in is a fairyland of exquis- 
ite beauty.” Yet how many there are 
who have eyes and see not. 

Of all queer sights! There is a bald- 
headed man, clad in his bathing suit, 
and riding a bicycle. He rests his feet 
tenderly on the pedals, but otherwise is 
quite at ease—fora monkey. At the end 
of the iron pier, just visible from where 
you are sitting, is the white-haired man 
who was across from you at the break- 
fast-table. In spite of bad luck he per- 
severes in his fishing. More than once, 
he has omitted dinner, and at night dole- 
fully informed you that he had “nary a 
bite.” And there he sits with his lobster 
face, and patient, monumental line. It 
is now half-past eleven, which is the best 
time for bathing, unless you have learned 
to dance attendance on the varying tides. 
The sight of the bathers, screaming and 
bouncing on the dry edge of the surf, and 
here and there a swimmer venturing out 
far beyond, has finally roused you from 


‘your lethargy, and you are soon with 


them. A half-hour of buffeting the 
waves, even without much swimming, is 
extremely invigorating and inspiriting. 
The very shock of meeting them side- 
ways, and the momentary sense of 
triumph you experience in seeing them 
roll past you to devour the unwary 
further in, keep you warm and exuberant. 
The only annoyance incidental to your 
bath is the spectacle of a man ducking 
his frail little wife, who gasps and im- 
plores as streams of salt water, not 
unmixed with tears, suffuse her pale 
face. While you are dressing, you won- 
der if the “new” woman will submit to 
such treatment; perhaps, in her day, she 
will duck him. 

In the afternoon you decide to walk to 
Sewell’s Point, three miles along the 
hardened beach. This beach is truly 
remarkable for its breadth and continuity. 
With apparently no end or interruption, 
it tempts one to keep on indefinitely. It 
is just the track for a bicycle race, though 
its saline quality might not agree with 
rubber tires. You reach the Point in a 
surprisingly short time, to find only a 
deserted hotel with broken windows, and 
back-lying salt marshes very prolific of 
the more vigorous Jersey mosquito. The 
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trolley has here its northeastern termi- 
nus, over grass-grown and rusty rails. 
You prefer, perhaps, to return by the 
beach. The declining sun wondrously 
lights up the waves and the sand. The 
blue deepens into purple, the gray is 
illuminated pink, the iridescent foam and 
bubbles reflect rainbow colors under the 
western rays. Your attention is drawn 
to a white skiff, pushed out into the 
dashing surf by two fishermen. They 
are rigging a long net with sinkers and 
floats, to inclose as by a fence a section 
of the ocean. The ropes at the ends of 
the net are drawn tighter and tighter by 
boys standing on the beach. Now there 
is some obstruction; perhaps a shark has 
strayed into shallow water and is sawing 
his way through the bars of his prison. 
The men follow the floats from their 
boats, feeling their way along the line. 
Meanwhile the boys are pulling vigor- 
ously. Finally the net yields. ‘The 
fishermen leap waist-high into the water 
and wade ashore. All carefully examine 
the net as it is hauled in, and betray no 
particular disappointment at their catch, 


which consists of one herring, a few 
smaller fish and, yes, a young shark less 
than two feet long. This is thrown aside 
by the fishermen to be examined by a 
knot of spectators, who explore its pudgy 
mouth with a view to intelligently meet- 
ing a man-eater, later in the summer. 
Then their fickle attention is won by a 
school of porpoises scalloping the waves 
not far in the offing. 

After a morning bath and an afternoon 
tramp, you are prepared to enjoy a prom- 
enade on the board sidewalk with your 
summer acquaintances. You decline to 
be inveigled into a drive by mercenary 
cabmen. You resist even the democratic 
allurements of a carry-all labeled “ Any- 
where You Want to Go.” Walking in 
the evening is not only cheap but fash- 
ionable, though, to one who has covered 
several miles of beach during the after- 
noon, the lolling and strolling which 
constitutes the sole exercise of so many 
seems like taking milk to Cowes. 

Every expedientis resorted to to relieve 
the pedestrian of his small change. The 
Iron Pier, which is the coolest place and 
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GOVERNMENT LIGHTHOUSE—CAPTAIN KIDD’'S TREE ON THE RIGHT 


a sure refuge from mosquitoes, lures him 
to his financial depression. The evening 
round would not be complete without a 
look into “ The Stockton” or “ Congress 
Hall.” Every night, these, and many 
other hotels, are devoted to Euterpe 
and her sister muse “of many twinkling 
feet.” But hops and veranda music 
remind one who loves the art of simple 
enjoyment that he is in a hopeless mi- 
nority, which is likely to diminish, rather 
than increase, as the season advances 
and the Newport and Saratoga element 
gains numerically. Yet one turns away 
with ill-concealed sympathy, knowing 
that at heart the dancers in the hot ball- 
room and he are asking themselves the 
same question: ‘“O, why should the 
royal night be wasted in slumber!” 
Your sincerely imaginative bohemian, 
true to his convictions and capacity for 
idleness, closes the evening far down on 


the beach, snugly ensconced under a 
steamer blanket of gorgeous memories. 
There they listen to the ceaseless roar of 
the ocean till it lulls them to a dreamy 
quiet, full of starry fancies. They are 
silent and then talk again, instinctively 
dropping their voices in the presence of 
the vast, incommunicative ocean. Thus, 
after such a day as has been described, 
one is given an impression of the sea 
which lingers long, and at the slightest 
prompting revives refreshingly in the 
memory. The beached boats poking 
their noses landward, the boundless 
stretch of wet sand glistening in the 
moonlight, the distant pier with its 
illuminated round-house rising over the 
waves like an enchanted isle, the swash 
and foam of the white breakers tirelessly 
tossing — it all has a weird, potent charm 
to one who opens his soul tg the subtle 
glories of a night on the beach. 











BIRDS OF THE MIDLAND REGION. 


By Davip L. SAVAGE. 


Editor of Zhe Jowa Ornithologist. 


i. 


Did you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Did you ne’er think who made them and who 


taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man ere caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 
—Longfellow. 
ET me draw the attention of the 
reader from the discordant jarrings 
of politics and business life to a contem- 
plation of the grandeur, harmony and 
wonderful variety of nature exhibited in 
bird life. There is no other branch of 
natural history that presents so varied a 
scope for observations, no other field 
where the studies have such an array of 
coloring or variation in form and habits. 
From the green, silky feathers of the 
ruby-throated humming bird, scarce three 
inches in extent, to the dark pinions of 
the bald eagle, ten feet in length, there 
is a vast host of feathered songsters, 
which have an amazing diversity of habit, 
form, disposition and faculties so uni- 
formly hereditary and so completely 
adequate to their peculiar wants and 
convenience as to overwhelm the ob- 
server with astonishment at the power, 
wisdom and beneficence of their Creator. 


In proportion as we become acquainted - 


with these particulars, our visits to the 
country become more and more agree- 
able. More fortunate are they who live 
in the rural districts and have the “little 
brothers of the air” for daily entertainers 
and companions. 

Among the hills and valleys of South- 
ern Iowa, along a certain lane, there 
stands a farm-house of the usual type, 
and near by the accustomed number of 
less conspicuous buildings. To the east 
is a broad expanse of prairie, where, in- 
termingled midst the cultivated fields, are 
numerous marshes, which for many years 


became dry after the spring rains; but 
the increased rainfall of the past few 
seasons has developed them into diminu- 
tive lakes. To the south the herds graze 
on a thousand hills—more or less —of 
cleared pasture land. Along the fences 
and watercourses may be found a few 
isolated trees, the only remains of a 
primitive forest. One-half mile to the 
west is a stream of water, larger than a 
brook and smaller than a river, known to 
all the boys as “the creek.” Willows 
grow in abundance along the banks, and 
in the lowland are large groves of maple, 
where, in the early spring, smoke can be 
seen curling up from little shanties, and 
the shouts of lads can be heard as they 
haul in the maple sap. To the north, 
just beyond a hickory grove and across a 
small clearing, is the oak woods. Here, 
within a radius of a few miles, nearly 
every locality in the midland region is 
represented, and, therefore, as nearly, 
the fauna of the region. I have had the 
pleasure of making many observations 
on my feathered friends in this locality. 

It is the desire of the writer, in this 
series of papers, to take the reader with 
him on his rambles in the fields and 
woods of this favored region. 

Who does not await with a degree of 
pleasure for the first snatches of song 
of the robin, the bluebird and the meadow 
lark, which arrive with the few days of 


. mild and open weather that usually comes 


to this region about the last of February! 
It is then that one is most drawn towards 
these feathered messengers, for their 
presence tells us spring is really coming 
again. Their blithesome song is associ- 
ated with the care-free days of childhood, 
when the scenes beside the rippling 
brook filled the soul with ecstasy un- 
speakable. 

I wonder how many are aware that, 
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even before these harbingers of spring 
arrive, some of our most hardy species 
are thinking of taking upon themselves 
the duties of domestic life. Already the 
great horned owl (Auéo virginianus) has 
found a suitable place—an old hawk’s 
nest or a hollow tree—to deposit her 
two or three round white eggs, and has 
commenced the tedious task of incuba- 
tion. Who but lady Budo virginianus 
would undertake to keep eggs that were 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground at an 
even temperature of more than eighty 
degrees in the month of February, with 
the surrounding atmosphere often below 
zero, and, more than that, entrust to his 
honor for a supply of food for twenty-one 
days! This ow! is distinguished by its 
large size and conspicuous ear-tufts, the 
other species of similar stature being tuft- 
less or nearly so. Should not the birds 
which brave our winter's blast receive 
our first attention? 

Some may think that a tramp to the 
leafless woods in February would be 
monotonous. Let us see. The toth of 
February was a warm, sunshiny day, 
with an almost balmy breeze from the 
west. The first flock of ducks were 
coming from the sunny South. The 
cheery voice of the bluebird could be 
heard from somewhere high in the at- 
mosphere. The snow of a week ago had 
nearly disappeared, only a few white 
caps left to decorate the fence-rows. It 
was a settled fact in my mind that on the 
following morning I would leave the 
“world’s noisy stir” and “go forth under 
the open sky and list to nature’s teach- 
ings.” 

I copy the following from my note- 
book, with the addition of a few para- 
graphs: 

February 20th.—I am up in time to see 
the first rays of sunlight gleam across the 
eastern prairie and reflect a beauty upon 
the woodland to the north and west. 
During the night not only has a change 
taken place in the temperature, but a 
light snow has fallen, enough to give a 
tinge of whiteness to mother earth. The 
question of which direction I shall go is 


soon solved, for an unfavorable wind 
sweeps across the prairies and makes 
them uninviting. The shelter of the 
woods lends an attraction. As I cross 
the pasture a flock of prairie horned larks 
(Otocoris alpestris praticola) fly up; one 
of them does not have the same trend of 
thought as the others; for, instead of 
flying a few yards and alighting, he is 
trying his skill at going skyward. With 
rapid motion of his wings he mounts 
three or four feet, then poises for a mo- 
ment with extended wings, to sing his 
little lay, see, thee, me, me, me. Repeat- 
ing this little maneuver he mounts higher 
and higher until only a mere speck 
in the blue sky, and I expect every 
moment to lose sight of him. Suddenly 
closing his wings, he drops, down, down, 
down, looking: as though his brains would 
be dashed out againstthe earth. But no, 
you can trust his honor to watch out for 
number one; when within three feet of 
the ground he extends his wings and 
alights as gracefully as you could wish. 

Along the old rail fence that separates 
the field from the hickory grove, is a large 
flock of tree sparrows (.Sfize//a monticola). 
Tsecp, tseep, they say in a chorus as they fly 
from the weeds tothetrees. This species 
is often confused with our summer resi- 
dent, the chipping sparrow (Sfize/la 
soctalis) which it much resembles. J/on- 
ticola \eaving for the North about the 
time socia/is arrives from the South adds 
to their confusion; but the larger size 
and a dark brown spot in the middle of 
the breast of the former, distinguish 
the two. A_ red-bellied woodpecker 
(Melanerpes carolinus) is on an old snag 
and calls out chir, v7, rr, after the man- 
ner of his near relative, the red-headed 
woodpecker (Me/anerpes erythrocepha- 
Zus), who has not yet arrived from a so- 
journ in the South. I do not remember 
hearing the red-bellied utter notes of this 
nature, so I stop to take a good look at 
him. He at once changes his language 
to chank, chank, as much as to say, 
“ What are you staring so for?” 

Before reaching the woods proper I 
have to cross another clearing. A hairy 
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woodpecker (Dryobates villosus) is wing- 
ing his way from one woodland to the 
other in his usuai undulating flight, liter- 
ally galloping through the air. A char- 
acteristic of the woodpeckers, but more 
noticeable in the hairy, for he seems to 
enjoy it more than the others; while on 
the wing he is continually singing his 
song, if a song you call his loud, boister- 
ous notes. He always reminds me of in- 
nocent, reckless boyhood days, of which 
the manners as well as the song of this 
species is a fitting type. 

I enter the woods; a white-breasted 
nuthatch (Sz¢/a carolinensis) informs me 





of his presence by a loud guank, 
guank, 

A flock of birds fly from the bank 
of the brook and alight on the lower 
branches of the trees. They do not 
say anything except an excited seef, 
seep; yet their conspicuous white tail 
feathers, with the slate-colored suits 
give them away and I recognize famil- 
iar friends, that have been gone for 
more than a month on a Southern 
trip. Some of them went no farther 
than Missouri. They are slate-col- 
ored juncos (/unco hyemailis). 

February 21st.--A red-tailed hawk 
(Buteo borealis) is reluctant to leave 
his perch in a large tree; well does he 
know that what I carry in my hand is 
identical with what he grasps in his 
talons. He knows it is no weapon of 
defense or offense. In a leafy oak, a 
barred owl (Syrnium nebulosum) is 
biding his time until the gloaming 
should bid him come forth to again 
wage warfare against man’s arch en- 
emy, the mouse. He awakens with a 
start, at my footsteps. Alighting after 
a short flight he blinks his large black 
eyes at me in scornful reproach that I 
should have disturbed his peaceful 
slumbers. I see a nearly completed 
nest in a large oak, not far from where 
I started the redtailed hawk. He is 
undoubtedly the proprietor of the 
partly completed structure. I remem- 
ber passing this way in December 
and seeing a few conspicuous sticks 


. in the crotch of this tree. Can it be that 


at this early date these birds have com- 
menced a nest for the succeeding season? 
This observation goes to verify a state- 


ment made to me by a friend some years 


ago. He said that he had seen a pair of 
krider's hawks (this species is only a geo- 
graphical variation of Buteo borealis) 
carrying sticks to a partly completed 
nest in December. He had occasion to 
pass the place almost daily during Janu- 
ary and by the last of that month the nest 
was seemingly completed, and on the 
15th of March he took three eggs from it. 
He thought that if these hawks did not 
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occupy an old nest, that probably they 
usually commenced building about the 
middle of December. 

I give a rap on every hollow tree, also 
on every one that contains a nest, that 
perchance I may find the home of the 
great horned owl. All in vain, not an 
owl do I see all day but the black-eyed 
one and I know this to be a month too 
early for their eggs. 

Reaching the lowland, I follow along 
the creek for quite a ways. Here is an 
abundance of bird-life. They have come 
to the heavy timber for shelter from the 
ill wind. In a secluded spot, I take a 
rest upon an ancient lichen-covered log, 
over which a fox squirrel lately scam- 
pered, leaving footprints on the fast 
receding snow. First to espy me, in my 
comfortable seat, is a towhee (Pifz/o 
erythrophthaimus), that has taken up 
his abode in the brush fence, not far 
away. He, thinking I am an intruder 
within his domains, hops to a limb of 
a neighboring tree ‘and/calls out wink, 
wink, he wink-ed, he wink-ed. This 
outcry brings several blue jays (Cyano- 
citta cristata) to the scene and they 
have to have their say about the matter. 
Of course all this could not take place 
without a hairy woodpecker hearing 
something about it. So, he comes and 
eyes me closely for a minute, then takes 
flight, uttering some loud ejaculations, 
which are probably in his language 
threats and imprecations. But as I am 
not versed in that lore it loses its force. 
The next arrival is a downy woodpeck- 
er (Dryobates pubescens), the smallest of 
the woodpeckers and so exactly resem- 
blingthe hairy in tints and markings, 
that were it not for its smaller size it 
would be hard to distinguish. This 
downy has the audacity to alight on the 
very log on which I am sitting. With 
head over one side he scrutinizes me in 
general and apparently does not think 
very much of me, for his curiosity is soon 
gratified and without a word he flies to 
the other side of the creek. Soon after 
the disappearance of the woodpecker, a 
company of chickadees (Parus ‘atrica- 


pillus) with some of their kinsfolk, the 
tufted titmouse (Parus bicolor)come flit- 
ting about the lower branches of the trees, 
but they do not so much as give me one 
square look, probably for fear their impet- 
uous natures would overcome them and 
they would shock the modesty of their less 
inquisitive relatives, whom they seldom 
have the pleasure of leading about our 
wooded dells. From furthe> down the 
creek come the loud, hoarse notes of the 
pileated woodpecker (Ceoph/aus pileatus) 
the great northern chief of the wood- 
peckers. This bird is about the size of 
a duck, with the form and habits of 
the other members of the Picide family. 
The old settlers inform me, that years 
ago, this species was very plentiful along 
the creek, being known to them by the 
name of woodcock. It seems as though | 
this bird must go the way of the wild 
turkey and the red man. The rapid 
downfall of the heavy timber along the 
streams is leaving no place for these 
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wild and solitary birds. Upon leaving the lowland, I 
am greeted with a surprise. I make a new acquaint- 
ance. I meet for the first time a little atom in feathers, 
of which I had often read, but which I had never seen. 
The golden-crowned kinglet (Regulus satrapa), the 
very smallest of our birds, excepting the humming 
bird, is perched on a grape-vine that twines from an 
elm tree, the wind swinging him back and forth. I 
can hardly believe my eyes, that such a tiny bird 
should come this far north while yet the ground is cov- 
ered with snow. There he is; breast, white; back, 
wings and tail, brownish olive-green, while his head 
is decorated with five stripes; first, a central one of 
bright yellow, tinged with red, bounded on each side 
by black, and this similarly bounded by hoary white. 
For some time he remains quiet, seemingly as inter- 
ested in me as I am in him, every little while utter- 
ing low, insect-like notes of see, see, see. After his 
curiosity is satisfied, he flits from one tree to another, 
searching for little morsels of food, which he seems to 
find quite easily. What these dainties are that he is 
finding on the bare branches of the trees I am un- 
able to say. This bird is accompanied by six chicka- 
dees, two white-breasted nuthatches, and bringing 
up the rear of the little company is another of the 
kinglets. 

Coming to an open field, I discover that the wind 
has shifted to the northeast and increased to a much 
greater velocity than when I started this morning. 
The birds have retreated to sheltered places, and be- 
fore I reach home scattered flakes of snow are falling. 
By the time I have finished my mid-afternoon meal 
a regular blizzard is raging, all indications of spring 
having vanished. The cold weather continues through- 
out the month. 





March is unusually cold, with deep snows, bringing 
a number of rare migrants from the North, and delay- 
ing the tide of migration from the South for several 
weeks. Instead of being a month of wind, rain, sleet, 
thaw and slush, it proved of more stability than the 
month preceding. 

April was full of surprises. Every day brought new 
arrivals from the South. The belated species, inspired 
with compressed latent zeal, pressed to their summer 
homes with untiring speed, traveling day and night. 


** Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, 
Back into their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 
Sing the bluebird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 
All the meadows wave with blossom, 
All the woodlands ring with music.” 


Overtaken by the thunderstorms so prevalent dur- 
ing this month, many of the night migrants lost their 
lives by flying against the electric towers which 
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illuminate our larger cities, attracted 
thither by the light. In the morning, 
after these storms, the ground would be 
strewn with lifeless bodjes of ducks, her- 
ons, plovers, thrushes, catbirds, orioles, 
tanagers, blackbirds and warblers. It 
has been known that water birds migrate 
mainly at night, but seldom in subse- 
quent seasons have our land birds, such 
as bobolinks, catbirds, orioles, thrushes 
and tanagers, been known to migrate in 
any numbers during the night-time. 

May is ushered in under a cloudless 
sky. A brown thrasher (Harporhynchus 
rufus), that all night was beside his mot- 
tled mate, who shelters the five brown 
treasures in the little domicile, mounts 
the topmost twig of the osage hedge and 
pours forth a descant free. 


“ A night has passed away amongst the hills, 
And now the first faint tokens of the day 
Dawn in the East.” 


Snatches of song burst forth from every 
direction, as one after another of “Nature’s 
favorites” awake to the cares and duties 
of another day. A blue jay that for ten 
long days was a faithful co-worker with 
his companion on a nest in a cedar in the 
door-yard, is now searching for food to 
satisfy the appetite of her majesty, who 
is putting in the allotted time of fourteen 
days to hatch the spotted eggs. She ex- 
changes glances with a robin that is at 
the same business on a grass and mud 
domicile in the maple. 

We wander along the rippling brook. 
On the north bank, where a month ago 
the hepatica bloomed, now the bluebell 
and columbine give forth their fragrance 
to the breeze. Ten feet above in an iron- 
wood crotch two little blue-gray gnat- 
catchers (Polioptila cerulea) are building 
ahome. Never did larger architects toil 
more untiringly than this happy pair. 
They have the framework of grass, tiny 
shreds of bark and down from plants, 
completed, and are now putting on the 
weather-boarding—not one-half inch 
boards — but beautiful lichens which they 
find on the oak trees. When they sent 
in their order for building material to the 
storehouse Nature, the reply came back, 
go to the lumber yards and choose for 
yourselves what you will have and use it 
“without money and without price.” 
This little sylvan beauty, appreciating 


the generosity of the Ruler of the planta- 
tions which he inhabits, spares no pains 
to make the structure “a thing of beauty ” 
And indeed, few of his larger brethren— 
in feathers or out of them—can boast 
of a more beautiful home. 

Three days have passed since I first 
made the discovery of this new home. 
The owners have labored, with hardly a 
moment's intermission, from the time the 
sun rose above the Eastern horizon until 
it disappeared inthe West. All they had 
to eat from daylight till dark was a 
mouthful now and then snatched up as 
they hastened after more material. 

The old saying, “Many men of many 
minds” is just as applicable to birds as to 
men. We have but to take a few steps 
from the blue-gray’s nest and before us 
is another building under way of com- 
pletion. By the way the owner, a wood 
thrush (Zurdus mustelinus), cocks his 
head to one side and looks at us, we feel 
confident that he feels just as competent 
a judge of what constitutes a beautiful 
home, as the blue-gray gnatcatcher, yet 
he is choosing entirely different material. 
Leaves and grass with a mixture of mud 
to hold the structure together constitutes 
a nest substantial enough for young 
wood thrushes to develop from an em- 
bryo encased within a membrane of blue, 
to full-fledged birds, equipped for the 
voyage of life in the open air. 

The nest illustrates the bird’s will and 
energy and the character of the work- 
man. In it, more than anywhere else, is 
the doorway to the mind and thoughts 
of the bird—the inner nature which in- 
habits that beautiful form and bubbles 
out in enchanting strains. Very few, 
perhaps, have ever studied avian archi- 
tecture; and yet the subject is full of 
engaging interest, and repiete with food 
for reflection. No selfish motive impels 
this labor. The nest is a creation of 
love. The industrious ant mines in the 
earth and during the long summer days 
lays up for Aerse/f a winter's store; the 
field mouse, foreseeing the gathering 
storm, excavates a tunnel into which 4e 
may descend at pleasure; the squirrel 
builds as much for his own protection 
as for that of his offspring—but the 
bird builds for her family alone. 
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Unfinished sixty-gun frigate, built by the United States at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., in 1814, during the war with 
Great Britain. It would have been the most formidable vessel on the lakes, but was leit unfinished under 
the Treaty of Peace, and stood, as here shown, more than sixty years before demolition. The 
material was principally used for souvenirs. The major part of this sketch was made by 
Grant while he was stationed at Sackett’s Harbor, after the Mexican War, and 
sent in a letter to a friend in Missouri. 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 
(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October Midland Monthly.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GRANT’S MARRIAGE — HIS STAY AT SACK- 
ETT’S HARBOR AND DETROIT — HIS 
TRYING EXPERIENCES ON THE 
ISTHMUS — HIS STAY IN BENI- 

CIA AND GLIMPSES OF CAL- 
IFORNIA WHEN THE 
BOOM WAS ON. 


AILING from Vera Cruzin July, 1848, 
Grant’s regiment was sent to Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi, to spend the summer. 
As soon as the men were comfortably 
settled in camp, Grant lost no time in 
procuring a leave of absence for four 
months, and he immediately proceeded to 
St. Louis, and to his betrothed at White 
Haven home. 

Lieutenant Grant and Miss Dent were 
married on August 22, 1848. The wed- 
ding was quiet and unostentatious,—the 
custom amongst the wealthy and sub- 
stantial planters of the Southwest in 


32 


those days — and it was also in conformity 
to the quiet tastes of the contracting 
parties. 

Miss Dent was a cultured, refined and 
most attractive personage, and possessed 
of strong individuality. 

An elderly lady, who belonged to the 
best society of the time in St. Louis, and 
who was present at the wedding, thus 
described the event to the writer: 

“The bride’s dress was rarely beauti- 
ful; and her lovable character and sweet 
ways made her as much loved as she was 
admired. I loved Miss Julia so dearly 
that I was very observant of Lieutenant 
Grant, though I had met him before. He 
was a little brown from his three years in 
the Mexican War, but this made him look 
more the soldier; and, as he stood beside 
his bride, clasping her hand (the smallest 
hand I ever saw on a woman), he in full 
uniform, I thought I had never seen a 
better embodiment of a soldier, nor a 
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more charming wedding, although I had 
attended the marriage of a number of 
military officers. Grant’s bearing was 
_admirable; he was dignified and polite, 
with a marked quiet and frank natural- 
ness. 

“The wedding was attended by aselect 
few of the best people of the city, and 
the feeling was general that we had never 
seen two young persons wedded who 
seemed so happy and so entirely suited 
to a happy married life. I remember 
that when I kissed the bride good-bye, I 
whispered in her ear and told her how 
greatly I admired her husband, and I did, 
indeed, admire him.” 

Colonel Dent, the bride’s father, was a 
man of means, owning his farm, or plan- 
tation, of over a thousand acres, with fam- 
ilies of negro servants, and with all the 
comforts of a charming home. He was 
plain in his habits, well educated, and re- 
fined, courtly in manner, of strong char- 
acter, and of noted Maryland ancestry. 
The bride’s mother was of highest refine- 
ment and culture. One of the most ac- 
complished and gifted ladies of St. Louis, 
who personally knew Mrs. Colonel Dent, 
writes of her: “She came from an old 
Maryland family, and gave evidence of 
birth and breeding in her stately appear- 
ance and sweet manner.” 

The young people immediately started 
on a visit to Grant’s father, and his other 
relatives in Ohio. When his four months’ 
leave expired, Lieutenant and Mrs. Grant 
went to Sackett’s Harbor, New York, 


whither a portion of his regiment had- 


preceded him. 

That was a quiet, delightful post, and 
the winter of 1848-9 was spent pleasantly, 
in social intercourse, and in routine gar- 
rison duty, but without special incident. 

The Northern frontier of New York 
was early settled by the younger mem- 
bers of the best families of the Eastern 
portion of the State; and the fact that 
Sackett’s Harbor was the naval station 
of the United States on the lakes, gave a 
tone to the society which added greatly 
to its social and literary attractiveness. 
The surrounding country is charming in 


its undulations, and in the evidences of 
its prosperity and the beauty of its rural 
homes. Then, too, the charm of the har- 
bor, its crystal waters, bays and islands, 
fringed with variegated foliage, and the 
magnificent Lake Ontario in view, was a 
contrast to any landscape which either 
Lieutenant or Mrs. Grant had seen in 
the West, and was a source of constant 
delight to both of them. 

In April, 1849, Grant was ordered tothe 
fort at Detroit, Michigan, where he re- 
mained for two years,— years of routine 
army life. While stationed at Detroit, 
Lieutenant Grant’s ambition to become a 
professor at West Point revived. He re- 
sumed his studies with diligence, and 
their range was wide enough to startle a 
lazy university student. Thus his mind 
was further broadened and strengthened 
for the great responsibilities awaiting him. 

Early in 1851, Grant’s regiment was 
again transferred to Sackett’s Harbor, 
and a year later it was ordered to the 
Pacific coast. 

This last change was a great sorrow to 
Grant, for it involved a long separation 
from Mrs. Grant, as the expense and 
general rough conditions of life in Cali- 
fornia at that time forbade her accom- 
panying him. It was therefore decided 
that she should stay with his parents and 
hers until the time should be propi- 
tious for her to join him, or until he might 
be ordered east again. 

He and his regiment sailed from New 
York in July, 1852, in the steamship 
Ohio, with 700 passengers, and reached 
Aspinwall in eight days. 

It was the rainy season. There would 
occur a violent downpour for half an 


- hour, then a tropical sun would come 


blazing out with withering severity. 

The miserable town was a foot under 
water, and pedestrians could only move 
about on elevated foot-walks. The rail- 
road was finished only a short distance, 
and the first stages of the trip across the 
isthmus to Panama was by flat boat up 
the Chagres River. These boats were 
propelled with poles by natives whu 
were very slightly clad. 
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From the head of this primitive nav- 
igation it was twenty-five miles to Pan- 
ama. There was no wagon way, and 
over a wretched trail everything had 
to be carried on pack mules. 

The cholera was raging, and the 
regiment hastened on to Panama, 
where a ship awaited them, anchored 
out in the bay. One company only 
was left with Grant, who, being Quar- 
termaster and Commissary, had the 
burden on his hands of transporting 
the camp and garrison equipage and 
the soldiers with families. With chol- 
era raging around him and some of 
his people dying daily, and with the 
almost impossible task of finding 
mules to transport the families and 
the tents, the mess chests, camp ket- 
tles and supplies of the entire regi- 
ment, Grant had a most difficult task 
to perform, amid deluges of rain and 
surrounded by the sick and dying. 

When he found that the company 
left with him to guard the public prop- 
erty was being decimated by the chol- 
era, he sent them on to Panama to 
save the lives of the survivors, and he 
was left alone with the sick and the 
soldiers who had families and could not 
advance. Sympathizing with the suffer- 
ing, burying the dead, and yet all the 
while energetically pushing to obtain 
mules for transportation, this was a most 
distressing experience for Grant. His 
anxieties were so great that he obtained 
but little sleep or rest. 

The man who had contracted to fur- 
nish mules to transport the regimental 
paraphernalia and families had failed, 
and all had to wait in this wretched situ- 


ation until Grant could collect a sufficient ° 


number of mules to move his people and 
the material. A week thus elapsed, dur- 
ing which time one-third of those in his 
charge died. Fortunately, Grant es- 
caped, and the survivors finally reached 
Panama without the loss of any of the 
government property. 

The steamer could not start until the 
cholera abated, so that more than six 
weeks elapsed between the landing at 
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Aspinwall andthe departure from Panama 
for San Francisco. 

More than one-sixth of all who left 
New York with the Fourth Infantry lie 
in lonely graves on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, or on Flamingo Island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, who had gone on with his men 
from Aspinwall to Panama, and who 
knew the trying ordeal through which 
Grant had passed, and the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which he had over- 
come in transporting the families of 
soldiers, and the impedimenta of the 
regiment,—first up a difficult river, and 
then on pack-mules over a wretched 
road,—saw Grant deliver on board ship, 
every item, without the loss of a tent-pin. 
He took Grant by the hand, in the pres- 
ence of officers and men (Grant was 
the last soldier to come on board), and 
publicly thanked him for the effective 
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manner in which he had performed the 
most difficult service of the trip. 

Grant was so overcome on being re- 
lieved from the strain which had been upon 
him, and so affected by the kind words 
of his superior officer, and the thanks of 
the men, and the handshakings that fol- 
lowed as they crowded around him, that 
he could make no other reply than a 
faltering “ Thank you.” 

Closely connected with the misery and 
suffering of the Panama experience, 
Grant relates an amusing incident which 
occurred on the steamer while waiting 
idly at anchor in Panama Bay. 

There was a Lieutenant Slaughter on 
board who was so liable to sea-sickness 
that it almost made him sick tosee a table- 
cloth waved while being spread. He had 
been ordered to California a year or two 
before, and he had made an eight months’ 
trip via Cape Horn to San Francisco. 
On his arrival there he found orders from 
the War Department, by way of Panama, 
which notified him that his assignment 
to service in California was a mistake, 
and that he must return to the East. He 
did so, by way of Panama, sick’ every 
moment of the time he was at sea. When 
he reached New York, he was again 
ordered to California, and he was now 
making his third trip! He had been 
“deathly” sick every hour the ship lay at 
anchor, and now he sat opposite Grant, 
his elbows on the table and his chin be- 
tween his hands, looking the picture of 
despair. He exclaimed in sorrowful 


tones, “I wish I had taken my father’s - 


advice; he wanted me to go into the 
navy; if I had done so, I should not have 
had to go to sea so much!” 

Lieutenant Slaughter was killed by the 
Indians in Oregon, a few months later. 

At length the ship started on its voy- 
age to San Francisco, where it arrived in 
September. 

The trip had been more demoralizing 
and destructive to Grant’s regiment than 
the entire Mexican War had been. They 
were disembarked, and rested for a month 
or two at Benicia barracks, on the banks 
of the beautiful Bay of San Francisco. 


This rest gave Grant and the other offi- 
cers time to study life and conditions in 
the new Eldorado, also to visit the mines 
and placer diggings, which were then at 
their greatest activity, 

Steamers ran daily between San Fran- 
cisco and Stockton and Sacramento, the 
nearest points to the mines reached 
by boat. The vessels were usually 
crowded with adventurers and with 
miners going to the big city to “have a 
time,” or returning from the city. These 
with swarms of runners for hotels, board- 
ing-houses, restaurants, gambling and 
other resorts, filled the wharves, and the 
crowding and tumult were a new study for 
Grant. He saw that many of these were 
young men of education and gentlemanly 
instincts,who had noevil desires. They had 
drifted with the rush to California to get 
gold, but with no definite plan as to how 
they would consummate their purpose. 
The impression prevailed in the East that 
fortunes were to be “picked up” in the 
gold fields of California, and hence they 
rushed into situations where disappoint- 
ment was the rule, good fortune the ex- 
ception. 

Many of these fill unknown graves; 
others became criminals, though without 
criminal instincts,—forced by circum- 
stance into situations that meant moral 
and physical death to them. Some 
reached California by way of Panama, 
others by the exhausting journey across 
the plains, a majority arriving in an 
impecunious condition. Those who “took 
off their coats and went to work” gener- 
ally succeeded, while those who tried to 
live by their wits nearly always failed. 
The city was a seething hive of restless 


- activity, with people from every clime, 


and buildings of every conceivable non- 
descript pattern, from the board shanty, 
the canvassed cabin, the tented “hall,” 
to buildings of pretentious style and 
elaborate design. The expense of living 
in the city a few days, generally con- 
sumed all the miner had, and he strug- 
gled back again, as best he could, to try 
his fortune anew in the mines. 

Grant made careful study of this 
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strange new life that had so suddenly 
developed on the far off Pacific coast, 
and felt sure that all this turbulent body 
of men would work itself out into an 
orderly state of society. Then, when he 
sat in the shade resting at the barracks 
at Benicia, looking out over the Bay, he 
reflected upon the old régime that so 
lately existed. Here was a land of gold, 
of fruits and flowers, which, up to the 
conquest had been occupied, in all its 
vast extent (with very few exceptions), 
by Spanish-Mexicans and Indians, in 
and about the villages and missions, 
scattered hundreds of miles apart; the 
rest of the country was one vast solitude. 
Outside the few ranches and towns, grass 
and wild oats waved with the breeze 
from sea coast to mountain range, and 
only the herds of cattle that here and 
there roamed over the land, gave token 
of animated life. 

Save the visit of a ship at long inter- 


vals, the great Bay of San Francisco lay 
undisturbed. Such was the aspect of 
nature on the Pacific coast before the 
conquest, as late as 1848. 

Suddenly, the Anglo-Saxon opened his 
eyes upon this fair land and claimed it 
as his own. It seemed to the few occu- 
pants as if he had come from the clouds, 
so sudden was his advent. 

Prior to 1848 the most fertile imagina- 
tion could not have conceived that on 
that distant and silent coast a large and 
populous city would suddenly rise under 
a flag that had hitherto been alien to it. 
How magical the transformation! Be- 
hold the waters of that silent harbor in 
1848, soon whitened with the canvas of 
every nation, and vocal with the com- 
merce of the world! 

In November, 1852, Grant’s regiment 
was ordered to Fort Vancouver, on the 
north side of the Columbia River, and 
about one hundred miles from its mouth. 


(Zo be continued.) 


TO AN ALPINE ROSE. 


~ WEET rose that blooms in higher air, 
On Alpine cliffs, by fields of snow, 
Go thou to her I love, and bear 
A breath from lands where roses blow. 


Tell her my joyous feet have climbed 
To heights where only eagles were; 

To cliffs, and rocks, that I might find 
One little flower most worthy her. 


Tell her that by a little brook 
I found thee growing one sweet day, 
And when I, stooping, smiled and took 


Thee from the stem, thou heardst me say,— 


“ Sweet rose, dear rose, come go to her,— 
She’ll press thee on her snowy breast; ‘ 
And thou wilt feel her warm heart stir,— 
O happy rose to be so blest! 


“ And if she gives a kiss to thee, 
And questions with her eyes of blue, 
Say ‘yes,’ dear rose, say ‘ yes’ for me— 
‘He kissed me when he found me, too.’” 
S. H. M. Byers. 











ACROSS COUNTRY IN A VAN. 


THROUGH MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS, AND INTO OLD MEXICO. 


By Mary AvIs ScCoTT. 


V. 


EING in Corpus Christi one can do 

no otherwise than become much 

and closely allied with the events of half 
acentury ago. Todrive to the reef one 
needs must pass the old fortifications 
which General Taylor erected here at 
the time of the organization of his army 
for the war with Mexico, now only heaps 
of cactus-covered earth but yet relics of 
the things that were. In a drive to the 
south bluff, or out on the hill, one sees 
the homes which sheltered and enter- 
tained the coterie of bright young men 
whom Taylor’s army trained for more 
terrible service in the later and sadder 
War of the Rebellion. Grant, Lee and 
others afterwards famous, passed in 
Corpus (then probably as quiet and rest- 
ful as now) the days which preceded 


re 
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the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. 

But even then, when the Middle-West 
was but a dream, the town of Corpus 
Christi was an old town. When it was 
settled, or by whom, no one seems to 
know. It seems as if it were like him 
whose name it bears, “before all time, 
even in the beginning.” The excuse for 
this, to us, almost sacrilegious name, lies 
in the fact that to the Mexicans honor is 
intended and considered to have been 
rendered when sacred names are appro- 
priated for mere worldly objects; and if, 
as is asserted, the early settlers found 
themselves at this spot upon the Roman 
feast of Corpus Christi, what more pious 
action than everlasting commemoration 
of the fact by so naming the place and 
the hamlet then founded! 

The only town of 
consequence be- 
tween the Nueces 
and Rio Grande 
rivers, Corpus was 
the town of the dis- 
puted and conse- 
quently overrun 

; | territory,—the ter- 
ritory contested by 
Mexican and Tex- 
an, by Texan and 
Indian. The Com- 
anche and the 
Apache committed 
here their wild 
deeds, —scalped, 
burned and gener- 
ally terrified. But 
all this belongs to 
ancient history and 
only the faint im- 
press of the many 
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feet is left in the 
drifting sands of 
time. The cosmo- 
politan character of 
the inhabitants, 
where the best so- 
ciety is composed 
of the kindly de- 
scendants of the 
hardy Dane and 
Norseman, the 
large-hearted Aus- 
trian and German, 
the refined Greek 
and Italian, the fu- 
gitive Russian and 
Pole, the quick-wit- 
ted Pat and the 
stolid John Bull, 
whom fcrgotten or 
forever unnamed 
reasons drove to 
this wild spot; the children and grand- 
children of the Indian and Mexican who 
scalped and poniarded each other, are 
all that live to-day to tell of the exciting 
times of outlawry. 

Of the lavish land grants of Spain, 
Mexico, and Texas before the days of 
statehood, little remains but the memory 
and the irregular dividing lines, which 
puzzle beyond measure the surveyor who 
tries to locate them. Many of the old- 
time ranches, begun in the early days of 
this century, remain intact, some few 
consolidated, and still less have been cut 
up and placed upon the market; and 
where once the mustang and the cattle 
roamed at large, the truck farmer begins 
to turn the furrow and wield the hoe. 

In the days before the iron horse had 
yet penetrated these cactus wilds, this 
was an important seaport, accessible for 
purposes of commerce and for travel. 
Steamers and sailboats plied the waters 
of the bay, and brought New Orleans, 
Vera Cruz, Havana and all of Europe 
much nearer than they are at this time. 
In those days the streets teemed with 
life. The oxen, yoked to great wooden 
wagons, carried produce and lumber far 
nto the interior. The shops of the town, 
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not excluding the grog shops, did a thriv- 
ing business. Those were the days of 
immense wealth, lavish expenditure and 
perfect honesty. When the ox-teams 
came and went two hundred miles or 
more, with Corpus the center of the semi- 
circle, and each day would witness the 
mile of wagons from each direction, 
everyone had money, and everyone spent 
it. The only bank was the labeled nail 
keg on the shelf of the public store, in 
which the rancher kept his go!d and sil- 
ver; but it was enough. 

Contrast with this the present aspect: 
The bay is traversed by a few lumber 
boats from Lake Charles, perhaps a dozen 
fishing smacks and pleasure yachts; the 
streets of the town show handsome pri- 
vate carriages (a few) and Mexican burro 
carts, the isolated truck man and ever- 
present oyster man. There are banks, 
but the vast majority have no need for 
them; and, as for business, the merchant 
turns the key in his door td take a two 
days’ sail on the bay,—and why should 
he not? Business can wait, and there is 
a fascination in the broad and many-col- 
ored waves,— and in skimming over them 
in a staunch vessel, racing in the wind as 
the great fishes race alongside in the 
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placid bosom of the deep blue bay, 
but where also are many cuts and 
channels, natural and artificial, 
winding among the islands and 
banks, in places deep enough for 
the largest steamers, and at others 
so shallow that our center-board 
stirred the sand at the bottom. To 
navigate these channels safely, 
takes skill; but this our captain 
and all his crew possessed,—to- 
gether with the entire and perfect 
confidence of his passengers. That 
we passed safely where others have 
gone astray, what recked we! So 
do we always in life’s sea, but only 
he who goes aground gives the 
matter a moment’s thought. 

On this perfect summery day 
there only wanted, to complete our 
satisfaction in the sail, the sights 
which greeted us in our passage 
among the islands. On either hand 
were great flats where the fisher- 
men hauled their nets, with so lit- 
tle water that the storks stood in 
heavier element,—that stirs the blood them without wetting a feather. Flocks 
and sets the pulses beating merrily, and _ of great pelicans lined the shores, the sea 
should not be resisted. gulls floated and screamed overhead, por- 

Crossing the great Bay of Corpus _ poises rolled and tumbled among the 
Christi, playing 
hide-and-seek with 
the lesser islands, 
keeping just out of 
reach of the great- 
er, rapidly tbread- 
ing the devious cuts 
and rounding the 
great horse-shoe 
course of some for- 
ty miles, is great 
sport for the few 
hours which inter- 
vene between six 
o’clock breakfast 
and one o’clock 
luncheon. No plea- 
Santer amusement 








THE OYSTER MAN. “ BUENOS DIOS! OSTIONES, SENORA!” 





can be devised than 

such a sail as this, 

where the greater VIEW OF THE BEACH, LOOKING SOUTH FROM “ THE CAMP,” 
distance is over the CORPUS CHRISTI. 
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waters, curious jel- 
ly-fish and bottle- 
like men-of-war 
dotted the surface 
of the water upon 
which they came 
and went as if un- 
certain of the na- 
ture of the intruder. 
The lighthouse, 
towering sentinel- 
like upon its lonely 
point, the fishing 
boats at anchor and 
a sloop from our 
neighboring town 
across the bay, all 
these were passed 
and noted, as we 
made our way to a 

the wharf called gy 
Tarpon on Mus- *%* . 
tang Island. A has- 
ty survey of the Government Life Sav- 
ing Station where courteous attendants 
pointed out the uses of torpedoes, buoys 
and other such like gear, and then a mad 
race across the sands and a dip in the 
warm surf of the Gulf. Think of it ye 
snow-bound and mud-engulfed at home 
—a bath in the briny deep in the mid- 
dle of March! 

But though the season for bathing 
seems always on in -this locality, the 
season for catching Tarpons is not yet 
open, and although we were on his chosen 
hunting ground, we were too early for 
him by several months, and a tussle with 
the tiger of the seas was not among our 
achievements. But, walking upon the 
hard surf- beaten sands of the Gulf beach, 
stepping on the Portuguese men-of-war, 
which crack with a report like a paper 
bag, avoiding the mushy jelly-fish which 
strew the way, counting the sand dollars 
and star fish, hunting for perfect shells 
among the buried fragments of the deep 
sea mussels, comparing the many-colored 
crab backs, and gathering the dainty 
angels’ wings, all this, and other bright 
and interesting shells, should be enjoy- 
ment enough for one afternoon. 





MEXICAN JACKAL AND WASH, CORPUS CHRISTI, 


A night upon the island when the 
moon is too bright to make sleep desira- 
ble, and the body far too weary to admit 
of other employment, is best enjoyed in 
one of the comfortable beds to be found 
at the seaside. Even the foggy dawn 
distressed us not. Though all on board 
were soaked, our spirits were found to 
resist the weather most wondrously and 
yet remain undampened. But the mist 
sailed away and so did we, regretting 
only that it was the homeward way. A 
long halt was made upon St. Joseph’s 
Island. Our time was employed as on 
the day before in bathing and gathering 
shells, and as the sun and breeze went 
down together we reached the wharf of 
Corpus. 

And when we do not sail we row, or 
perhaps we take a day for fishing. A 
light buggy and a swift horse will carry 
us to the reef, where, from the railway 
bridge or the wharf of the byster can- 
nery, we can throw out our line and fret 
and fume at the saucy trout as they jump 
up in the water and veritably maké faces 
at us poor fishermen. Or we can take it 
out as best we can against the fish which 
take off our bait, but steer quite miracu- 
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lously clear of the hook. I have heard it 
said that fish are sometimes caught here, 
but such was not our luck. A horrid 
little dog fish, that looked more like a 
toad than a fish, was all that I saw 
landed; but that there are fish in the bay 
I am ready to affirm on oath. But then, 
the ride is pleasant and it is fun to /7y to 
angle. 

The next time I attempted to follow in 
Uncle Izaak's footsteps was a still greater 
success, as far as amusement went, but 
the line we carried home did not weigh 
a single ounce the more. 

Corpus has a street-car system which 
was called into service for our fishing ex- 
cursion. Arrangements having been pre- 
viously made, we were not surprised, 
albeit somewhat entertained, on answer- 
ing a knock at the door at 8:30 A. M., to 
find a small urchin who said: 

“The street-car is ready when you all 
are,” 

With lunch basket and fishing tackle, 
we made for the corner where the two- 
mule car most patiently awaited us. At 
a jolly little jog-trot we started down the 
street. Having gone some four blocks, 
we reached the corner where some more 
of our party might be expected, and this 
delightful street-car actually stopped 





MEXICAN CHURCH AT CORPUS CHRISTI. 


while we went off on our several ways in- 
tent, one to gather the fugitives, another 
to add somewhat to the larder, and still 
another to “see a man.” No one knew 
how long we were in starting from this 
point; no one cared; but now fairly on 
the way, we gossiped and gazed, and 
with every breath breathed full enjoy- 
ment and perfect abandon, as befits a 
“pleasure exertion ” such as this. 

Several hours of restless waiting yielded 
some few perch, which made good bait, 
and a half-dozen ugly catfish, born evi- 
dently to make the fisherman profane 
and to be tossed back into his native 
element again. 

Finding that luck was not with us, we 
finally abandoned the wharf, and, after 
exploring the Tabernacle, which in the 
days of boom held its thousands of be- 
nighted souls whom Sam Jones hoped to 
save, we boarded our waiting car and 
started back. Half way we passed the 
never finished hotel which Colonel Popes 
began to build here some years ago. This 
we must see, and again the car accom- 
modated us as we investigated the grand 
structure, admired it all, and wished the 
good old days were back again, that Aber- 
deen and Corpus together might grow 
and prosper. Corpus is most delightfully 
situated upon the 
bay witha coastline 
of irregular bluffs 
sometimes rising 
fifty feet, and 
springing up 
abruptly from the 
very water's edge, 
so that the break- 
ers must beat and 
spend themselves 
against a wall of 
clay. Upon these 
bluffs the larger 
portion of the resi- 
dences are built, 
each one com- 
manding a good 
view of the water. 
A little west, of Na- 
ture’s planning, 
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where the bluff has 
circled back and the 
beach lies low and 
sandy, have been lo- 
cated the business 
blocks, and farther 
back upon the grad- 
ual rise, which finally 
is termed a hill, we 
find the Mexican 
town. So foreign is 
it that it is familiarly 
spoken of as Mexico. 
Here is located the 
famous cantina (sa- 
loon) past which all 
roads lead. On either 
side and far and near 
we find the shops and 
dwellings, the new 
club house, the “pla- 
za de cinco de 
Mayo,” where the 
weekly fes¢a is held, and what not. 

The festa would be great sport for an 


pe 


American, if only the Mexicans would 


wear their proper clothes and come out 
in all their native gayety. But one feels 
disposed to treat them as naughty chil- 
dren and shut them up forever for mar- 
ring a pretty picture with muslin shirt 
waists and store clothes. The head-gear 
is the only distinctive article of apparel 
to which they yet cling and we must bless 
the bright sombrero and the somber 
tapa/lo that leaves them yet a little poetry 
of dress. 

At the fiesta the band plays sweetly 
while the promenaders wend their sepa- 
rate ways, the women in one long train 
pacing with measured tread in this direc- 
tion, while from the other comes the line 
of men, They meet, they gaze, pass on 
and meet again; and in this way is admi- 
ration shown. No nearer and no longer 
opportunity for flirtation is enjoyed. 
Around this central promenade many 
booths are ranged, in some of which 
refreshments of hot stuffs and sweets are 
had, in others the games of chance hold 
untrammeled sway. 

One exceedingly slow method of gam- 
bling is the favorite Loferia. This is a 
game wherein the players are seated be- 
fore a card on which are numbered pic- 





MEXICAN STORE AND DWELLING—WHERE THE DANCE WAS HELD. 


tures; a wheel is turned and a number 
called and named; he who finds this 
number on his card covers it with a grain 
of corn; when certain five numbers are 
so covered the pot is won. As it only 
costs five cents to experiment in this, I 
presume I should have been tempted, 
but when two minutes’ watching discov- 
ered only two numbers covered I walked 
away. I must get my money faster when 
7 gamble. 

But the oddest thing about all “Mex- 
ico” (on the hill) is the serious mien of it 
all and the perfect order. Go there when 
you will, be it feast or fast, marriage or 
funeral and you will ever find the entire 
population in the most perfect order and 
under thorough control. At the plaza 
during the festa large crowds congre- 
gate; but, with the exception of the band 
which can be heard all over town, no 
sign of revelry exists and the investigator 
is right in the midst of it ere he realizes 
that the gay fiesta is at hand. A crowd 
one-tenth the size composed of any other 
nationality would make a noise that 
would be to the Mexicans’ gaiety as 16 
to I. . 

But of all this we hope to soon know 
more for we shall soon visit the fountain 
head. To-morrow we are off, Vamos a 
Mexico. 














DAWN. 


I see the crimson couriers of the dawn, The red fox skulking, seeks his rocky den 
Climb‘up the eastern skies; Concealed by briar and brake, 

The dusky cohorts of the night withdrawn,— And shadows, from their haunts in field and fen, 
The towers of Light arise. A hurried exit take. 


The boding owl, abashed, in cover dim 
Sits silent and alone; 

Beauty and brightness are as naught to him,— 
The darkness is his own. 


The watch dogs of the night wind cease to bay, 
And to their caves retreat; 

The lone lake murmurs, dashing silvery spray 
Like pearls about my feet. 


Pure lilies, from our rich parterre of flowers, Myriads of happy birds, full-throated, sing 
Their snowy lips expand, A matin song of praise 

To drink sweet nectar from delicious hours At woodland shrines; a choral offering 
That overrun the land. To Light’s triumphant blaze. 


The drowsy world from slumber opes its eyes 
To greet the regal Dawn; 

Sweet incense from a thousand altars rise 
On dewy dale and lawn. 


Our weary souls awake from troubled sleep, 
And haunting dreams of night;— 

The memories of no brighter dawn will keep 
In Aidenn’s halls of light. 


U. D. Thomas. 
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QUANTRELL, THE GUERILLA CHIEF. 


QUANTRELL AND HIS BASE BETRAYAL OF THE IOWA SLAVE LIBERATORS. 


Br j. J. Lorz. 


NE of the incidents of the great anti- 
slavery struggle that received but 
passing notice at the time, was the at- 
tempted liberation of the slaves of a 
rich slaveholder named Morgan Walker, 
living in Jackson county, Missouri, in the 
fall of 1860. It is not generally known 
that the young men who composed the 
liberating party were from the Hawkeye 
State. The party consisted of Charles 
Ball, Edwin S. Morrison and Chalkley T. 
Lipsey, all of whom lost their lives in the 
attempt. Albert Southwick and Ransom 
L. Harris were indirectly connected with 





the affair. Southwick died three or four 
years ago. Harris is still living at Audu- 
bon, Iowa. 


A prominent actor in the raid was one 
whose name was destined to stand asa 
synonym of cruelty and inhumanity — 
William C. Quantrell, the guerrilla chief- 
tain of the border from ’61 to ’65. The 
Iowa boys were sons of Quaker parents 
and all, with the exception of Lipsey, 
lived at Springdale, Cedar county. They 
were all members of the Blue Lodge, a 
secret, oath-bound organization, that had 
as its principal object, the liberation of 


ST 


QUANTRELL, THE GUERILLA. 


From a very old and faded photograph (never before copied), formerly in possession of one 
of his men, a resident of Independence, Mo., now owned by Mr. W. W. Scott, of Canal 
Dover, Ohio, and loaned by him to THE MIDLAND to accompany this paper. 
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negro slaves. The young men were 
brought up in a community whose atmos- 
phere was that of freedom—a commu- 
nity that hated the slave system and 
befriended the bondman. Springdale, 
in the eastern part of the State, and Ta- 
bor, in the southwestern corner, were 
the two leading abolition centers, sta- 
tions on the “Underground Railway” 
and the favorite stopping places of John 
Brown and other friends of freedom in 
their journeys to 
and from Kansas 
Territory, which 
was then the storm 
center of slavery 
agitation. 

John Brown’s first 
advent into the 
Springdale settle- 
ment, in Septem- 
ber, 1855, when on 
his way to join his 
five sons in Kansas, 
to assist in the 
struggle for free- 
dom in that territo- 
ry, is described in 
ex-Governor Gue’s 
excellent article, 
“John Brown and 
his Iowa Friends,” 
in THE MIDLAND 
for February. It 
was at Springdale 
that John Brown 
drilled the men 


him to Harper's 
Ferry in October, 
1859. Quite a num- 
ber of Quaker families at Springdale had 
emigrated from Salem and other strong 
Quaker communities in Columbiana 
county, Ohio. Reared in such a commu- 
nity as Springdale, it is only natural that 
these young men would be imbued with 
strong anti-slavery sentiments. They 
were model young men, strictly moral and 
temperate. They would travel for miles 
to get a book giving accounts of escaping 
slaves, and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
prized next to the Bible. 





COLONEL QUANTRELL IN CONFEDERATE 
UNIFORM. 


who marched with From an old and faded pbotograph (never before copied), formerly Kansas. The Doc- 


in possession of one of the guerillas, afterwards a resident of 
Independence, Mo., now owned by Mr. W. W. Scott, of 
Canal Dover, Ohio, to whom THE MIDLAND is 
indebted for this, the only engraving of the 
notorious guerilla now in existence. 





GUERILLA CHIEF. 


John Brown believed that slavery would 
be rendered insecure by making incur- 
sions into slave territory and forcibly 
liberating the slaves. The western bor- 
der of Missouri was looked upon as a 
favorable field of operation. Moreover, 
that was the center of the struggle, and 
Missourians had made frequent incur- 
sions into Kansas—armed bodies of 
border ruffians taking possession of the 
polling places and deciding the Territo- 
rial elections in the 
interest of slavery. 
Towns were sacked 
houses burned and 
pitched battles 
fought. 

Two notable raids 
had already been 
made into Missouri 
for the purpose of 
liberating slaves, 
which no doubt 
fired the hearts of 
the young Quakers. 
The first of these 
raids was that of 
Dr. John Doy and 
his son Charles,who 
together rescued 
thirteen slaves in 
January, 1859. Doc- 
tor Doy and his son 
and the thirteen 
slaves were cap- 
tured twelve miles 
north of Lawrence, 


tor and hisson were 
placed in the jail at 
Weston, Platte 


_ county, Missouri, opposite Leavenworth, 


Kansas. Charles soon afterward made 
his escape. At the trial in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, in which ex-Governor Shan- 
non, of Kansas, was secured for the 
defense, the jury failed to agree. The 
second trial, in June, 1859, resulted in his 
conviction for negro-stealing. He was 
sentenced for five years in the peniten- 
tiary, but was rescued from the St. Jo- 
seph jail July 23d and returned to Law- 
rence. 
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A more successful raid was that of 
Captain John Brown on the night of 
December 20, 1858. The raid resulted 
in the liberation of eleven slaves from 
two slaveholders living on the Marmaton 
bottoms in Missouri. One of the slave- 
holders was Hicklan, the other Cruise. 
Among those who aided Brown in the 
raid were Dr. Charles N. Jennison, after- 
ward Colonel of the Seventh Kansas 
Cavalry, the regiment known as “the 
Kansas Jayhawkers”; Jeremiah G. An- 
derson, an lowa boy 
afterward killed at 
Harper’s Ferry; 
Tidd, Hazlett and 
Stephens, who also 
served with John 
Brown at Harper's 
Ferry. The slave- 
holder Cruise was 
killed by Stephens, 
who was noted for 
his rashness and vi- 
olence of temper. 
The slaves were 
loaded into wagons 
confiscated from 
the owners of the 
slaves and drawn 
by oxen. They were 
taken northward 
through Kansas 
and Nebraska. 
They crossed over 
into lowa at Ne- 
braska City, and, 
passing through 
Tabor, Des Moines and Springdale, were 
finally landed safely in Canada, one hav- 
ing been born on the way. The Gover- 
nor of Missouri offered $3,000 and Pres- 
ident Buchanan $250 for the arrest of 
Brown. George Gill, an Iowa boy, wrote 
a ‘full and graphic account of the raid 
for Colonel Hinton’s valuable work, 
“John Brown and His Men.” 

The object of the Quaker boys was to 
liberate Missouri slaves and assist them 
to Canada. The first station on the 
route to Canada was to be Pardee, Atch- 
json county, Kansas, a small town ten 





CHARLES BALL, 


One of the victims of Quantrell’s treachery. From an old 
photograph owned by his sister, Mrs. Martha Negus, 
of Springdale, Iowa, and loaned THE MID- 
LAND for use in this connection. 


miles southwest of the city of Atchison. 
In the year 1850, Benjamin Ball, the 
father of Charles Ball, emigrated from 
Salem, Ohio, to Springdale, Iowa. In 
1857 he emigrated to Kansas and settled 
a short distance south of Pardee. Benja- 
min Ball was a Gurney Quaker who, like 
most of his sect, was opposed to the slave 
system but, true to the teachings of his 
church, looked with disapprobation upon 
any attempt to overthrow the system by 
force of arms. He did not believe in the 
methods of John 
Brown. Mr. Ball 
was followed in 
1859 by his son-in- 
law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Negus, who 
settled one mile © 
south of Pardee. 
They were accom- 
panied fromSpring- 
dale by Edwin Mor- 
rison and Albert 
Southwick, both of 
whom were carpen- 
ters by trade. While 
building Mr. Ne- 
gus’ house they be- 
came acquainted 
with Charles Ball 
and Chalkley Lip- 
sey, the latter of 
whom reached 
Kansas in Decem- 
ber, 1859, making 
his home with a 
brother-in-law and sister, A. L. and R.. 
Anna Taylor, now of Indianapolis, lowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had a short time 
before settled one and _ three-fourths 
miles southwest of Pardee. Ransom L. 
Harris reached the neighborhood in 
March, 1860, from Springdale. On the 
farm of Benjamin Ball was a rude log 
cabin 12 x 14 feet. Inthisdeserted cabin 
the young men betook themselves to per- 
fect their plans. They did their own 
cooking, working in the neighborhood 
and sleeping in the cabin at night. 
Pardee at this time was an unpreten- 
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MORGAN WALKER, 


From an old crayon loaned the author for reproduction 
in connection with this paper. 


tious hamlet, named for Rev. Pardee 
Butler, a minister in the Christian Church 
and a prominent and outspoken Free- 
Soiler. He was much hated by the pro- 
slavery party which, in the early territor- 
ial days, was strong and domineering, es- 
pecially in Atchison. In August, 1855, - 
Mr. Butler was in Atchison waiting for a 
boat to take him to the East in the inter- 
est of bleeding Kansas. He was assault- 
ed by a pro-slavery mob, placed upon a 
raft made by lashing two logs together 
and set adrift on the river. The mob 
placed upon the raft a flag bearing the 
following inscription: 
“EMIGRANT AID EXPRESS. 
“REV. MR. BUTLER, AGENT FOR THE UNDER- 
GROUND RAILROAD.” 

Pardee, at the time the Iowa families 
settled there seems to have been a Free- 
State community as the election returns 





. met “Hart” 


of 1858 show that Pardee precinct 
cast a vote, 8 for to 55 against the 
Lecompton Constitution by which 
the pro-slavery leaders expected 
to fasten slavery upon Kansas. 
We also find that in 1859 Caleb 
May was elected delegate to the 
Wyandotte convention which gave 
Kansas her Free-State Constitu- 
tion. The brilliant ex-Senator of 
Kansas, John J. Ingalls, was a del- 
egate to the same convention from 
the now extinct town of Sumner, 
which was in the same county— 
Atchison. 

While cccupying the cabin du- 
ring the summer of 1860, plans 
were formed for making incursions 
into Missouri at any point they 
were likely to be successful. Mem- 
bers of the party made frequent 
trips to Atchison, Paola, Lawrence 
and other points for the purpose of 
obtaining information and looking 
up promising places for invasion. 
The party returned to the cabin at 
various intervals to discuss plans. 
While the plans were maturing, 
Quantrell, who pretended to be in 
sympathy with the Free-State 
cause, learned of their purpose and 
gained the confidence of Ball, who in- 
formed his companions of the warm friend 
he had met by the name of Hart. (Quan- 
trell at this 
time was 
passing un- 
der the as- 
sumed name 
of Charlie 
Hart.) Ball 


at Lawrence 
where he had 
made his 
headquart’rs 





since the ear- 
ly spring of Reg 
1860. He 9a A eS 
boarded at CHARLES T. LIPSEY, 

° One of Quantrell's victims. From a pho- 
the City Ho- tegrap taken at the age of 18, now in 


possession of Mrs. A.E.Trueblood, 
of Indianola, Iowa. 


tel onthe 
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R. L. HARRIS, 


Youngest of the members of the Walker Raid, now 
Dr 


. L. Harris, of Audubon, Iowa. From an 
old tin-type loaned THE MIDLAND for use 
in connection with this article. 


banks of the river. At the time of the 
Lawrence raid he saved this building be- 
cause they treated him well when he 
boarded there. It was here decided that 
the raid should be made on Morgan 
Walker. Quantrell assisted in planning 
the raid. It was Quantrell’s purpose 
from the first to betray the young men 
into Walker’s hands. Why he should 
betray the Quaker boys, who had never 
done him the least injury, is explicable 
only in the light of his subsequent des- 
perate and bloody career. 

The movements of the party during 
the late summer and fall of 1860 are 
somewhat shrouded in mystery. Just 
when they left the Pardee neighborhood 
is not known. Mrs. Taylor, the sister of 
Chalkley Lipsey, says her brother and 
Albert Southwick left her place with 
their lunch and guns for the intended 
raid, but does not remember the date. 
In September some of the party assisted 
some colored people from Kansas to 
Springdale, Iowa, where they were sct- 
tled on farms and where some of them 
are yet living. When the party left 
Pardee for the Missouri raid, Harris, 
being the youngest member, was left in 

33 


charge of the little log cabin, fitting it up 
for the reception of the negroes who 
were expected to be brought there. 

The Morgan Walker place was three 
miles northeast of Blue Springs and 
about six miles southeast of Independ- 
ence, the county seat of Jackson county. 
Kansas City is in the same county. 
Walker was one of the pioneers in that 
rich and beautiful section of Missouri. 
He settled there in 1834, and died in 
1867. Mr. Walker’s plantation consisted 
of 1,900 acres. He was also possessed 
of twenty-six negro slaves and 100 horses 
and mules, and had $2,000 in money in 
the house. The exact date of the raid is 
not positively known. It is generally 
given as December, 1860. Mr. Walker's 
son, Andrew Jackson Walker, who man- 
aged the killing, says it occurred in the 
latter part of November and that he was 
in the field shucking corn the day Quan- 
trell visited his father to notify him of 
the raid. Armed With revolvers, Sharp’s 
rifles and shotguns the party set out 

















DR. RANSOM L. HARRIS, 

Of Audubon, Iowa, soie survivor of the Walker Raid. 
Republished from article by Doctor Harris in THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, of October, 1894, en- 
titled ** John Brown and His Followers in 
lowa.” 
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from Osawatomie, Kansas, in a two-horse 
wagon. After crossing the Kansas line, 
about twenty miles of the route lay 
through the slave territory of Missouri. 
Camping one night in the timber on the 
banks of Indian creek near the ford, they 
pushed on next day to the vicinity of 
Walker’s place, hiding in heavy timber 
one mile west of the house. Ball was 
the local leader of the party, but Quan- 
trell, on account of his bold utterances, 
apparent indifference to danger and 
knowledge of the country, was now given 
the leadership. Leaving the rest of the 
party in hiding, Quantrell went to the 
house to reconnoitre as he represented 
to his associates, but purposely to betray 
them. He met the elder Walker and 
made him acquainted with the details of 
the intended raid, informing him that he 
had come over from Kansas with a party 
who intended robbing him of his money, 
horses and mules and running off his 
negroes. Quantrell promised to aid in 
thwarting their designs. Walker's pro- 
slavery neighbors were informed of the 
plot and before evening several men well 
armed with double-barreled shotguns 
had assembled at the Walker house and 
were in waiting for the approach of the 
liberating party. Walker’s son got down 
behind the loom, old man Walker, John 
Tatum, Lee Coger and D. C. Williams 
were hidden in the harness room and 
other parts of the house. 

Leaving the Walker premises, Quan- 
trell joined his companions early in the 
evening, informing them that the coast 
was clear. It was between eight and niné 
o'clock when Ball, Morrison and Lipsey, 
led by Quantrell, advanced upon the 
house. It was arranged that when the 


party approached the door a lighted can-- 


dle was to be placed in one of the win- 
dows. Quantrell, Ball, Morrison and 
Lipsey came upon the porch. Quantrell 
then stepped inside and addressed old 
Mr. Walker as follows: 

“We have come to take your negroes 
with us to Kansas. We also want your 
horses and mules and what money you 
have in the house.” 


Walker replied that if his negroes 
wanted to go to Kansas, they were at 
liberty to do so, but that he saw no 
reason why those should be compelled 
to go who did not want to, and he thought 
he ought to have his stock and money 
left him. Ball, Morrison and Lipsey 
were standing on the porch. Quantrell 
withdrew to a safe position, when Walker 
and his party opened fire. Morrison fell 
dead near the door. Lipsey was severely 
wounded in the hip; but; assisted by Ball, 
he was taken some distance in the tim- 
ber that night. Ball tenderly watched 
over his wounded comrade for two or 
three days, extracting a number of shot 
and cooking some herbs as a poultice 
for Lipsey’s wound. While hiding in the 
timber two miles from the house, they 
were discovered by a negro servant be- 
longing to Walker, while hunting hogs. 
He gave the alarm. Walker summoned 
his neighbors, who assembled in consid- 
erable numbers, armed with their rifles 
and shotguns. They were led to the 
place bythe negru. The final encounter 
is thus described by John M. Dean, at 
the time a resident of Lawrence, Kansas: 

“When they arrived at the place, they 
spread out in a semi-circle and advanced 
to rifle range under Quantrell’s caution 
to keep away from Ball’s revolver. When 
Ball saw them and knew that the negro 
had betrayed him, he stood over his 
wounded comrade and, shaking his re- 
volver at Quantrell, dared him to come 
out in fair sight and range; and, as he 
thus stood, Walker with his rifle shot him 
square in the forehead. The instant Ball 
fell, Quantrell ran up to him, and putting 
his revolver into the mouth of Lipsey, 
who lay helpless, fired and killed him.” 

Andrew Walker, on the other hand, 
denies that Quantrell did any shooting. 
Upon the person of one of the boys was 
found the roll of members belonging to 
the Blue Lodge and a written statement 
of their principles and their purpose to 
forcibly liberate slaves in the State of 
Missouri. The bodies of the three vic- 
tims of Quantrell’s perfidy are sup- 
posed to have fallen into the hands of 
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Independence doctors, but the negroes 
claim to have buried Ball and Lipsey 
where they fell. 

Southwick was left back with the team 
a mile from Walker’s house. The ne- 
groes gave the alarm after the shooting, 
when he fled westward with the team, 
which he abandoned before reaching the 
Kansas line. He missed the road but 
finally made his way on foot to the vicin- 
ity of Lawrence, where he remained some 
time in hidiag with his friends. This is 
his story as related to Mr. Harris, with 
whom he served through the war. His 
mind, ever after this event, seemed to be 
in a dazed condition and no one was ever 
able to fully extract from him the exact 
details. It is said that he denied any 
knowledge of the episode for years for 
fear of his life. *Southwick then made 
his way to the Pardee settlement and 
conveyed to the relatives of Ball and 
Lipsey the tidings of the death of their 
loved ones. Southwick represented to 
Mrs. Negus and Mrs. Taylor that upon 
hearing of the miscarriage of their plan 
and the death of his comrades, he dis- 
guised himself and visited the Walker 
home, representing himself as hunting 
estray horses and colts, and that he was 
invited to dinner and received from 
Walker’s own lips an account of the 
tragedy and the fate of his companions. 
This story of Southwick seems highly 
improbable. 

Young Harris, who remained at the 
cabin near Pardee, hearing of the mis- 
carriage of the plan, three of his com- 
panions cold in death and the fourth a 
fugitive, turned his face at once towards 
Iowa. Following is his story of the trip: 

“ A man by the name of Whitman and 
myself immediately set out for Iowa, 
traveling a great deal by night with one 
pony. We passed north into Nebraska, 
keeping as far from the eastern border 
as possible, crossing the Missouri river at 
Nebraska City; thence obliquely north 
and east. One night when encamped in 
Nebraska, a large party of horsemen 
passed near us. We thought sure border 
ruffians had us. It proved to be a body 





ALBERT SOUTHWICK, 


One of Quantrell’s victims. From an old photograph taken 
at the clise of the War, now in possession of his cousin, 
Mrs. Rebecca Brown, of Orient, Adair county, Iowa, 
and loaned THE MIDLAND for this article. 


of Kickapoo Indians who were on a 
friendly hunting expedition. One night 
bloodhounds pursued us; we took refuge 
in atree. I was almost barefoot. Whit- 
man’s feet were encased in rags having 
some semblance of leather. We lived 
on wild game, such as rabbits, birds and 
squirrels. We reached Des Moines, 
Iowa, after nearly two weeks of hard- 
ships; a few days later we opened the 
friendly gate of ‘mother’s door’ to pass 
into the outer world once more in behalf 
of the slave in the great struggle of 
1861.” 

Quantrell received a price for the be- 
trayal of the young Quakers and for the 
exposure of the plot. Walker ‘ cove- 
nanted ” with Quantrell for a horse and 
saddle and $100 in money. Squire Lobb 
gave him $10 and Andrew Walker 
bought him a suit of clothes in Independ- 
ence. Remaining for a short time in 
the Walker neighborhood, he returned to 
Kansas. Riding a horse into Kansas 
that he did not possess when he left the 
state, he was accused of horse stealing 
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and arrested at Aubrey, Kansas, by Cap- 
tain Eli Snyder, an associate of John 
Brown in the Kansas war. Captain Sny- 
der is still living at Osawatomie, Kansas, 
in his 83d year. “Snyder's Fort,” an old 
log blacksmith shop on his claim, was 
occupied by John Brown and Montgom- 
ery in 1858. Quantrell was lodged in the 
jail at Paola. After being in jail a few 
days, he was released on a writ of hadeas 
corpus, and, mounting his horse, was soon 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court. He 
returned to the Walker neighborhood, 
where he remained till March, 1861. 

Quantrell was neither born nor reared 
in the South, in whose cause he burned 
and slaughtered. His people were not 
slave-holders. Not the victims of some 
jayhawking crew that had burned their 
dwelling and carried off their slaves. 
Such we might infer in view of his 
strange and desperate career. He was 
born and grew to young manhood in one 
of the five states composing the North- 
west Territory, which was, by the ordi- 
nance of 1787, forever dedicated to 
freedom. 

William Clark Quantrell was born in 
Canal Dover, Tuscarawas county, Ohio, 
in 1837. But one county lies between 
Tuscarawas and Columbiana, the early 
home of two of his Quaker victims. 
Twenty miles north is Canton, the home 
of President McKinley, and less than 
thirty miles north is Akron, once the 
home of John Brown. Quantrell’s father 
and mother were plain, honest people. 
His father was a school teacher and was 
at one time superintendent of the schools 
of Canal Dover. He died in 1854, leav- 
ing a widow, also four children, two of 


whom, an invalid son and daughter, died 


in early life. The oldest son became 
the notorious guerrilla. A son, younger 
than William, left home to ascertain his 
brother’s fate soon after the war and 
nothing has been heard of him for years. 

Mrs. Quantrell, whose maiden name 
was Caroline Clark, is still living at 
Canal Dover inher 80th year. For many 
years she has struggled against poverty. 
The house and lot she once possessed 


have long since been “lived up” and she 
is largely dependent upon the charity of 
friends. 

Mr. W. W. Scott, editor of the Iron 
Valley Reporter, Canal Dover, who was 
a schoolmate of Quantrell, and has been 
for years collecting material for a biog- 
raphy of the guerilla chief, in a letter to 
the writer has this to say of his early life: 


Quantrell left here in his twentieth year, and 
never came back. He had nospecial history. He 
was intelligent beyond his years, and taught school 
when he was sixteen. His habits were of the best, 
and he was considered a model young man. He 
went out with a couple of middle-aged men, who 
took their families and settled in Kansas. He 
entered a section of land, and was cheated out of 
it, and I think that was the beginning of his down- 
ward career. He was penniless, and I think the 
act soured him against the world. He was nota 
bloodthirsty man, nor a drunkard, norathief. He 
did much wrong, but not a tenth of what is re- 
ported against him. 

His Kansas claim, which he took up in 
1857, was near the littl@ town of Stanton, 
Miami county. About ten miles west of 
Stanton, on the bottoms of Middle Creek, 
the sons of John Brown entered claims 
just two years before. During the winter 
of 1857 and 1858 he taught school at Stan- 
ton and gave good satisfaction. In the 
spring of 1858 he went to Salt Lake, 
where he remained two years, I have 
seen it stated that he was guilty of steal- 
ing a yoke of oxen near where he lived 
in Kansas, and that he fled to Salt Lake 
to escape justice. In the early spring of 
1860 he returned to Kansas, making his 
home at Lawrence, under the assumed 
name of Charlie Hart. 

Rev. Dr. Richard Cordley, in his “ His- 
tory of Lawrence,” has this to say: 


Whether he went by this assumed name on ac- 
count of crimes already committed, or whether he 
was now engaged in doubtful transactions which 
he did not wish to attach to his real name, is not 
known. At all events he associated with a bad 
lot of men, and they were engaged in shady and 
doubtful operations, which soon drew upon them 
the attention of the police. He escaped them and 
went over into Missouri, just across the line, not 
far from where he formerly lived in Miami county. 


Then followed the Walker raid, after 
which he fully identified himself with the 
pro-slavery party. The war coming on, 
in May, 1861, he entered Captain Stew- 
art’s company of Confederate cavalry, an 
organization of hardy settlers from what 
was then known as the Kansas neutral 
lands. He served at Carthage, Wilson's 
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Creek and Lexington. While the Con- 
federate Army under General Price was 
encamped on the Sac River, in Missouri, 
during the winter of 1861-62, Quantrell 
visited the Confederate Capital and made 
application for a commission to raise a 
command, but was refused. He then pro- 
ceeded to raise an independent company 
which at first consisted of nine men— 
one being Andrew Walker, the son of 
the Jackson county slaveholder. The 
company soon grew to thirty, composed 
mostly of young men of the border ruf- 
fian type who had some old grudge to 
settle with Kansas. 

Wilder’s “Annals of Kansas” gives 
brief reports of the operations against 
that State during the year 1862, as follows: 


March 7.— The notorious Quantrell, alias Hart, 
pl inders Aubrey and kills three citizens. 

June 30.— Bill and Jim Anderson, Quantrell 
and others, make a raid into the state, shoot A. I. 
Baker and Segur and set fire to the building they 
are in. ager escapes and dies, while Baker dies 
immediately, and his body is burned to ashes. 

_ August 15.— Orders are issued in Missouri, 
signed Upton Hays and W. C. Quantrile, declar- 
ing that all men going to Federal posts to enlist 
in the Federal Army will be shot when taken 

September 7.—Quantrell enters Olathe with a 
large force, kills several men, robs the stores, and 
destroys the offices of the Mirror and the Herald. 

October 17.—Quantrell and his gang make a 
foray into Johnson county, kill three men and 
burn thirteen buildings. They killed two team- 
sters a few miles south of Shawnee, and stole their 
loaded wagons. 


Quantrell’s band of guerillas was sur- 
prised at Sears’ farm, near Pleasant 
Hill, Cass county, Missouri, on the morn- 
ing of July 11, 1862, by detachments of 
the 1st Iowa Cavalry and ist and 7th 
Missouri, under the command of Major 
Gower of the 1st Iowa. Quantrell’s force 
was routed with the loss of some thirty 
horses. Most of the equipments, guns, 
coats, Quantrell’s spy glass and the com- 
pany roll of the guerillas fell into the 
hands of the Federal troops. Quantrell 
was wounded in the leg in this engage- 
ment. 

The bloodiest drama enacted by Quan- 
trell’s command was that of the Lawrence 
raid and massacre, August 21, 1863. The 
guerrillas were threatening to retaliate 
on Kansas for the burning of Osceola, 
Missouri, by General Lane, and the dep- 
redations committed by the Red Legs. 
Three hundred and ten men answered to 


their names when the black flag, inscribed 
upon which was the single word “ Quan- 
trell,” was unfurled on the Blackwater in 
western Missouri, on the evening of Aug- 
ust 16th. The command consisted of four 
companies. Cole Younger, who is now 
serving a life sentence in the state peni- 
tentiary at Stillwater, Minnesota, for the 
robbery of the bank at Northfield in 
1876, was a lieutenant, and Jesse James, 
the desperado, a private in the band 
that raided Lawrence. Being the head 
and center of the Free-State movement 
in Kansas, the home of Lane and the 
headquarters of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society, it was thoroughly 
hated by the pro-slavery people of Mis- 
souri. Lawrence, at this time, contained 
about 1,500 inhabitants. 

Quantrell entered the state six miles 
south of Aubrey, at 6 P. M.,on August 
2oth. A rapid night march of forty-five 
miles across the prairies brought him to 
Lawrence at about 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 21st. The place was taken 
completely by surprise. It contained no 
garrison, and no pickets to alarm the 
sleeping city. Two horsemen rode into 
the center and meeting no resistance, the 
entire body charged through the broad 
streets, yelling like demons and shooting 
right and left at every man and boy in 
sight. An eye witness thus describes the 
guerrillas: . 

They dashed into town with broadbrimmed 
hats much like cowboys wear on the plains, with 
unshaven beards, long hair and dirty, greasy flan- 
nel shirts, coatless and carrying no weapons but 
side arms. 

The large, stone, Free-State hotel, the 
Eldridge House, was taken possession of 
at once, and the guests and some others, 
by order of Quantrell, were taken to the 
City Hotel where they were told by 
Quantrell, that they would not be mo- 
lested — and they were not»while he re- 
mained in town. The burning and 
slaughter went on from 5 o'clock till 9. 
Nearly all the buildings were burned. 
One hundred and forty-three persons 
were killed and thirty wounded. Eighty 
women were left widows; two hundred 
and fifty children were left orphans. 
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One hundred and seventy-five buildings 
were burned. Men were rudely taken 
from the embrace of wives and shot. 
Some of the wounded were thrown into 
burning buildings and consumed. It was 
the most horrible massacre enacted in 
the history of the war. 

It is claimed by some that Quantrell 
took no hand in the bloody work; that he 
did not once fire his revolver. He was 
nevertheless responsible for the death 
and destruction wrought. Some of his 
men had a spark of humanity in them, 
and assisted women in removing heavy 
articles of furniture from burning build- 
ings and advised men to keep out of the 
way; but such were the exception to the 
general rule. The men said they were 
under orders to burn and kill. As Quan- 
trell was in supreme command, the or- 
ders must have emanated from him. 
About 9 A. M. the Union forces were 
approaching Lawrence, when the guer- 
rillas quickly and quietly came together 
and left the scene of carnage, going south. 

Major Preston B. Plumb, afterward 
United States Senator from Kansas, left 
Kansas City at one o’clock that night, at 
the head of fifty men, and vigorously 
followed the guerrillas. The pursuers 
were in sight of the guerrillas all day as 
they retreated south and east in the di- 
rection of the Missouri border. The 
trail was lost near Paola, and Quantrell 
left the State that night a little south of 
the point he entered it. His command 
scattered, taking refuge among the hills 


and brush of that wild region. Quan- 


trell’s loss at Lawrence was one man, 
Larkin Skaggs, killed, and two wounded. 
Skaggs got drunk in Lawrence and was 
left behind. 


In the fall of 1863 Quantrell prepared ° 


to leave Northern Missouri for Texas. 
His next wholesale massacre was that of 
Baxter Springs, in the southeast corner 
of Kansas, where there was a weak gar- 
rison of negro soldiers. Gen. James 
G. Blunt, with body-guard and headquar- 
ters train—125 men—was approaching 
on the morning of October 6th, on his 
way from Ft. Scott, Kansas, to Ft. Smith, 


. Department. 


Arkansas, when Quantrell attacked the 
train, killing eighty and wounding six- 
teen, who escaped by feigning death. A 
few, including General Blunt, succeeded 
in outriding the guerrillas. Quantrell 
made an elaborate report of this engage- 
ment to his chief, General Price. It is 
found in the official records of the War 
I quote from it in part as 
follows: 


REpoRT OF Cot. W. C. QUANTRILL, CONFED- ) 

ERATE SERVICE, \ 

IN CAMP ON CANADIAN. 
Oct. 13, 1863. J 

I have the honor to make the following report of 
my march from the Missouri River to the Cana- 
dian, a distance of 450 miles. I started on the 
morning of Oct. 2d, at daybreak and had an unin- 
terrupted march until night and encamped on 
Grand River for three hours, then marched to the 
Osage. We continued the march from day to day 
taking a due southwest course leaving Carthage 
12 miles east, crossing Shoal Creek at the falls, 
fon gee due west into the Seneca Nation. On 
Oct. 6th about 2 Pp. M. the advance reported a train 
ahead. I ordered the advance to press on and as- 
certain the nature of it. Capt. Brinker being 
in command of the advance soon discovered an 
encampment which he supposed to be the camp of 
the train. In this, we were mistaken. It proved 
to be the camp belonging to Ft. Baxter, recently 
built and garrisoned with negroes, 45 miles sout 
of Ft. Scott, Kansas. When the advance came 
near the camp. they saw that they were not dis- 
covered and fell back a short distance to wait for 
the command to come up. I now ordered the 
column to close in and to form by fours and 
charge, leading the head of the column myself 
with Captains Brinker and Pool, took about one- 
half the column to the encampment which they 
had discovered still being ignorant of the Fort. 
This they charged driving everything before them 
and in two minutes were in possession of the Fort. 
The negroes took shelter behind their quarters. 
Having no support, my men were compelled to 
fall back. Not knowing myself where the Fort 
was I moved with three companies, Captains 
Todd, Estes and Garrett in all 150 men out on 
the prairie north of the camp and discovered a 
train with 125 men as an escort which proved to 
be Major Genera! Blunt and staff with body-guard 
and headquarters train moving headquarters 
from Ft. Scott, Kansas to Ft. Smith, Ark..... 
Found they had left us nine six-mule wagons, vel] 
loaded, one buggy (Blunts) one fine ambulance, 
one fine brass band and wagon fully rigged. 
Among the killed were Gen. Blunt, Majors 
Curtis, Sinclair, Henning, Captains Tough, three 
lieutenants of staff and eighty privates of the es- 
cort. My loss was one man killed (Wm. Bledsoe) 
and one severely wounded (John Coger) .... 
At 5 p. M.I took up the line of march due south 
on the old Texas road. We marched 15 miles 
and encamped for the night. From this p'ace to 
the Canadian River we caught about 150 Federal 
Indians and negroes in the Nation gathering 
ponies. We brought none of them through. We 
arrived at Gen. D. H. Cooper’s camp on the 12th, 
in good health and condition. At some future 
day I will send you a complete report of my sum- 
mers campaign on the Missouri River. 

Your obd’t serv’t 
W. C. QUANTRILL, 
Col. Commanding & c. 
Maj. Gen. Price. 


Quantrell states in his report that Gen- 
eral Blunt was killed. This is an error, 
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as Blunt escaped and died in Washington 
City, in 1881. 

Quantrell went into winter quarters near 
Sherman, Texas. He then went North 
with Price in his invasion of Missouri, in 
1864. After Price was driven out of Mis- 
souri, Quantrell decided to try his for- 
tunes east of the Mississippi. In Decem- 
ber, 1864, forty-seven of his men, dressed 
in Federal uniforms, left Mrs. Wiggin- 
ton’s place near Waverly, Lafayette 
county, Missouri, going southeast. Cross- 
ing the Mississippi eighteen miles above 
Memphis, January 1, 1865, they pushed 
on te the central counties of Kentucky, 
where they carried on their guerrilla 
warfare. Quantrell again changed his 
name, being addressed in Kentucky as 
Captain Clark. In the latter part of 
May, while on his way from Nelson 
county to Salt River, his band took ref- 
uge from a violent rainstorm in a barn 
belonging toa Mr. Wakefield. Whilein 
the barn they were attacked by 120 men 
under Captain Edward Terrill of the 
12th Kentucky Cavalry. While in the 
act of mounting his horse, Quantrell was 
struck by two balls. One from a Spen- 
cer carbine, entered close to the collar 
bone, ranged along the spine and lodged 
in the body. The other cut off the finger 
next to the little finger of his left hand. 
The lower part of his body became par- 
alyzed. He was carried to Wakefield's 
house and after a few days was taken in 
an ambulance to Louisville, by order of 
General James M. Palmer, late Presiden- 
tial candidate of the “sound money” 
wing of the Democratic party. General 
Palmer was then in command of that mil- 
itary district. Quantrell was placed inthe 
Military Prison Hospital. On his death- 
bed he became a Catholic and was visited 
daily by two priests. He died early in 
June, and was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery in Louisville, June 7, 1865. 
All trace of his grave has been obliter- 
ated by order of the priests. 

The guerilla chief spelled his name 
“Quantrill”” instead of “Quantrell” as it 
is generally spelled. He was five feet 
ten inches in height, weighed 140 pounds, 


had blue eyes, a Roman nose and sandy 
hair. Considering his place of birth and 
rearing his career was as strange as it 
was desperate. 

A brief sketch of the Quaker boys, 
who were the first victims of Quantrell’s. 
treachery, will not be uninteresting. 

Charles Ball was born in 1837, in Salem, 
Ohio. Removing with his father to 
Springdale, Iowa, in 1852, he was called 
upon to endure many privations and 
hardships, yet he obtained more than an 
ordinary common school education. For 
a while he attended Penn College, at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, where he became pro- 
ficient in drawing. He was the favorite 
of the family, was kind and affectionate, 
of an even and pleasant disposition and 
had a kind regard for the feelings of 
others. He went to Kansas when the 
family emigrated there in 1857. He 
labored earnestly in behalf of the bond- 
men and yielded up his young life in 
caring for and protecting a wounded 
comrade who was associated with him 
in the same good cause. He was a 
birthright member of the Quaker Church, 
but united with the Christian Church at 
Pardee under the ministry of Rev. Par- 
dee Butler. He was a first cousin of the 
Coppoc brothers who were with Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Chalkley T. Lipsey was born in Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, in 1838. 
His parents moved to Columbiana county 
when he was six years of age. Here he 
grew up on afarm. He received most 
of his education at the Friends’ school, 
Middleton, Ohio. He also attended part 
of two years at Mt. Union College, Ohio, 
a Methodist institution, where he united 
with the Methodist Church. He decided 
to seek his fortune in the West and went 
to Kansas in 1859, whither hjs brother-in- 
law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, had 
preceded him. He taught school in 
Pardee and worked on the farm till the 
Pike’s Peak gold fever broke out. He 
went there only to be disappointed. 
With another young man, he walked the 
entire distance back to Kansas, suffering 
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greatly from hunger and cold on the 
way. He was a young man of much 
promise. With Ball he united with the 
Christian Church at Pardee. 

Edwin S. Morrison was born April 16, 
1839. He was of Scotch ancestry. His 
father moved from Erie county, New 
York to Springdale, Iowa, in 1853, where 
he attended the district schools in win- 
ter and worked on the farm in summer. 
He was sturdy, faithful, honest and in- 
dustrious. He was quiet and reserved in 
disposition and was respected by all. His 
aged father is still living in Casey, Guth- 
rie county, Iowa, and is in his 88th year. 
Edwin had three brothers who served in 
the late war. Noel served’ in the 22d 
Iowa Infantry, and was killed in the 
battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, in 1864. 
He was known in the service as “the 
Honest Quaker.” The G. A. R. Post at 
West Branch, Iowa, is named for him. 
Another served in the roth Kansas. Ed- 
win was a birthright member of the 
QuakerChurch. No picture of him re- 
mains. 

Albert Southwick was born in 1837, 
and was of Quaker parentage. He re- 
moved from Ohio to Springdale, Iowa, 
where he lived a short time before going 
to Kansas. He and Edwin Morrison 
were first cousins. Both were carpenters 
by trade; both went to Kansas at the 
same time—in 1859. On the breaking 
out of the War, he made haste to join 
Colonel Montgomery’s roth Kansas; he 
served through the war. After the war, 
he remained in Kansas; was a coal 
dealer in Salina for some time, and four 
years ago he died in Kansas City. In 
the rooms of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, Topeka, is a card photograph of 


Albert Southwick. Pasted on the back ‘ 


of it is a newspaper clipping, which 
speaks of Southwick as the only survivor 
of the party of four men who were en- 
gaged inthe Morgan-Walker raid of 1860. 

Ransom L. Harris was born in Adrian 
county, Vermont, in 1842. His parents, 
who were of Quaker stock, removed to 
Springdale, Iowa, in 1852, where Ransom 
received a common and select school ed- 
ucation. In October, 1861, he joined 
Colonel Montgomery’s roth Kansas regi- 
ment, with eleven other Cedar county 
boys, one of whom was Thaddéus Max- 
son, on whose father’s farm John Brown 
and his company camped in the winter 
of 1857-8. Mr. Harris was commissioned 
by Senator James H. Lane as First Lieu- 
tenant in the 1st Kansas colored regi- 
ment, in May, 1863. He recruited part 
of a company in Lawrence and Leaven- 
worth. He was wounded at the battle of 
Poison Springs, Arkansas, in April, 1864, 
and was discharged for disability in July 
of the same year. Mr. Harris studied 
medicine and dentistry at Iowa City in 
1866, and since then has been practicing 
his profession in Audubon, Iowa. Doc- 
tor Harris has for several years been U. 
S. examining surgeon for pensions. 

Of the Walker family but little is 
known. The house, where the sad trag- 
edy was enacted nearly forty years ago, 
was long since burned, only the founda- 
tions remaining. The negro quarters 
are deserted. In war times this place 
was the resort of bushwhackers and 
Quantrell’s guerillaband. Andrew Jack- 
son Walker, the son who managed the 
killing of the Iowa boys, and who fol- 
lowed Quantrell and the black flag 
through the war, long ago moved away. 
Near the old place is the briar-covered 
grave of the elder Walker. 
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AD VESPERAM.* 


“Im wunderschinen Monat Mai, 
Als alle Knospen sprangen.”’ 


HERE has my morning with its music fled, 

When sweet sounds swept like rain along the hills, 
When happy blooms with lucent dews were fed, 

And tremulous laughter tinkled from the rills ? 


Then rainbowed vistas ravished Hope's young eye; 
Green upland slopes were white with nibbling flocks ,; 
O’er springing harvests bent the peaceful sky, 
And nunilike violets smiled by mossy rocks. 


Then ran like wine the quick blood through my veins, 
As spring's rich ichor shoots through root and bough ; 
My glad soul echoed back the thrush’s strain, 
And mocked the plowman whistling at his plow. 


O morning-time of youth! O voice of spring! 
Vanished long since,—ah, long since fallen dumb/ 
Now sad and weary lips forget to sing; 
The old sweet madness never more will come. 


For the day droops and shadows are grown long ; 
In ruined gardens lies the summer's gold; 

From the brown pasture dies the cricket's song, 
And on wet banks the light lies gray and cold. 


Round the shorn meadows sifts the early rime; 
The hills are dark, and low clouds trail above ; 
Yet, O my heart, sing in this evening-time, 
Mid summer's tarnished glory dream of love. 
James B. Kenyon. 


* Awarded the prize for the Best Original Poem in THE MIDLAND’s April 1st Competition. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SWEET BYE AND 
BYE AND ITS AUTHORS. 


By Mrs. E. B. BuRNHAM. 


HERE have been many erroneous 
accounts of the origin of “Sweet Bye 
and Bye.” Tothe best of my recollection, 
the music was written first. It was the 
combined production of Prof. J. P. Web- 
ster and Dr. S. Fillmore Bennett, of Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin, and was first published 
in the year 1867, in a singing book com- 
piled by these two, together with a Pro- 
fessor Nutting, of Chicago, an intelligent 
vocalist who gave singing lessons to 
classes, the series closing with a concert, 
as was the fashion of the day and time. 
The song was first written in the key 
of A, major, but was afterwards changed 
to G, as the original key was found to be 


J. P. WEBSTER, 


From an old photo loaned the author for reproduction 
in THE MIDLAND. 
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too high for the average child voice. To 
my mind the change was unfortunate, 
and I would advise all lovers of the song 
to restore the music to the author’s orig- 
inal conception. 

Professor Webster is always spoken of 
as “the author of Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
so that many have the impression that 
the words were also his. It is true that 
it is the music that touches a responsive 
chord in the heart of all who hear it, irre- 
spective of class or nationality, still as 
the words have been translated into all 
tongues that have a literature, it is well 
to know something of the author of the 
words. 

Dr. S. Fillmore Bennett, at the time the 
music was composed, was a pharmacist 
in the town of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, and a 
close friend and inseparable companion 
of Professor Webster. He possessed a 
fine tenor voice, and was devoted to mu- 
sic and musicians. But what was merely 
pastime to him, was to Professor Web- 
ster the serious occupation of his life. 
The necessities of a dependent family, 
no doubt, greatly hindered his progress 
as a composer, for in order to meet this 
obligation, he was compelled to write to 
order, rather than wait for inspiration, and 
also, to teach incessantly. The latter 
occupation was not only distasteful, but 
often wrought him up to the verge of 
frenzy almost. 

As a pupil it was impossible to please 
him. The most studious of pupils always 
fell far short of interpreting according to 
his idea, even if their technical skill were 
of the best. 

The irritation displayed was not ill 
humor, however, it was rather the result 
of the friction caused by the antagonism 
of the two occupations. 

I remember that on the morning that I 
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first saw “ Sweet Bye and Bye,” the Pro- 
fessor was in very genial humor. He 
showed me the score, saying that the air 
had come to him in the night. He invited 
me to try it upon the piano; but I knew 
better than to make the attempt. He 
then played it over upon his violin, to 
which instrument he was devoted. The 
melody haunted me long afterward. 

When I heard it sung by others I be- 
gan to understand in a measure the dis- 
like and disgust which prevailed in the 
soul of Webster whenever would-be-mu- 
sicians did him the honor to attempt to 
entertain him with his own compositions. 

It was the invariable custom of such 
traveling troupes as came our way, to add 
at least one of his songs to their repertory. 

On one occasion, which I remember 
well, the soloist was “The Jenny Lind of 
America,” (so called), and although the 
piece rendered was but a comic song, 
“Woman is Going to Vote,” was so un- 
satisfactory to Professor Webster that he 
literally rushed from the room with his 
hat crushed down over his eyes. 

His hat was usually very large of brim, 
a size or so too large, and of a soft black 
felt. When in a state of suppressed fury, 
or when abstracted, he had a fashion of 
jamming it down as far as possible; when 
in a contemplative mood he often took it 
off entirely and stood in the street looking 
into its crown. To strangers these odd 
ways savored of madness or inebriety. 
In the opinion of those who understood 
him, there was not a trace of either. 

What was pure fun for Dr. Bennett, was 
nothing more nor less than torture to his 
more delicately constructed confrére. 
On the occasion mentioned above, the 
former enjoyed everything, even to Mr. 
Webster's abrupt exit. 

Dr. Bennett had perfect control of him- 
self on all occasions, even in his relations 
with the choir of our church. He was 
the only real singer in that choir — and 
was accordingly much disliked by most 





S. FILMORE BENNETT, 
From an old photo loaned the author for reproduction 
in THE MIDLAND. 


of the members. He was unorthodox for 
one thing, they said. The words of the 
pastor had “a leaning toward Theism, as 
witness ‘For the Father Waits over the 
Way,’ ‘For the Savior Waits over the 
Way,’ it should have been.” They settled 
it by singing it doch ways at once, the 
Bennett faction retaining the original, 
and the opposition making the change, 
each trying to out-do or out-screech the 
other. 

As far as I was able to judge, Dr. Ben- 
nett’s conduct throughout was that of a 
Christian gentleman, current report tothe 
contrary notwithstanding. , But, as in 
Mr. Webster’s case, current report was a 
compound of jealousy and more or less 
wilful misunderstanding. 
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WHAT THE GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT MEANS TO 
THE MIDDLE-WEST. 


By Harry W. PERRY. 


HE good roads agitation in this coun- 

try has developed so rapidly during 
the past five -years, and the movement 
has spread so far, that we can no longer 
ignore it as an important factor in our 
body politic. Its effects are far reaching, 
and upon their attitute in the matter our 
political candidates will be elected or 
defeated. Only the first wave of it has 
reached the West as yet; but good, prac- 
tical results must be credited to it in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, where the population is so dense 
that the work of road improvement is 
proportionally less expensive and the 
problem of securing better highway sys- 
tems is not so difficult of solution. No 
section of the country, however, needs 
good roads more than the Middle-West 
requires them, and none could benefit 
more materially than the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

It has been truly said that the degree 
of civilization to which the people of a 
country have attained is indicated, and 
may be accurately measured, by the con- 
dition of its highways; and we might go 
even further, and say that the education, 
refinement and prosperity of a nation’s 


people are dependent on their means of | 


communication with other countries and 
among themselves. The histories of In- 
dia, Rome and Peru illustrate the rela- 
tion of high cultivation to perfected 
systems of internal intercourse; and, by 
a comparison of the nations of to-day, we 
find that those having the best and most 
complete railroad and wagon-road sys- 
tems are more fully developed and fur- 
ther advanced in the arts and sciences, 
in refinement and religion, than the 
unprogressive countries, just in propor- 
tion as the highways of the latter are 
inferior to those of the former. 


It is no contradiction of this to point 
out that the United States, whose wagon 
roads are probably worse than those of 
any other civilized nation on the globe, is 
among the foremost in wealth, energy, 
education and liberality of thought. Our 
country was a wilderness a compara- 
tively short time ago, and its settlement 
has been so rapid that no system of 
wagon roads we could have constructed 
would have been adequate to meet the 
requirements of the time. When the 
westward movement began, in the early 
part of this century, the need of a good 
avenue into the new territory was so ap- 
parent and pressing that the government 
finally, in 1805-6, undertook the construc- 
tion of a national road from the capital 
through Maryland and West Virginia 
into Ohio. This, the National Turnpike, 
or Cumberland Road, and the Wilder- 
ness Road leading into Tennessee and 
Kentucky, were the principal routes by 
which Ohio and Kentucky were settled 
and, later, the States lying west of them. 
But the country was young at that time, 
having thrown off the yoke of England 
but a quarter of a century before, and 
could ill afford to build such roads, the 
National Turnpike alone having cost 
$7,000,000 when work ceased on it in 
Ohio, about 1816. Fortunately, a solu- 
tion of the difficulty was soon afterward 
found in the invention of the steam rail- 


“road, Peter Cooper having built the first 
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line, twenty-three miles in length, in 
1830. A marvelous era of railroad build- 
ing quickly followed, and by the time the 
Western States and Territories began to 
be productive, they found. an outlet by 
way of the iron—later the steel —high- 
way. The extension of the Cumberland 
and Wilderness turnpikes westward had 
ceased, and wagon road construction was 
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wholly neglected from that time until a 
decade ago, while the parallel rails were 
pushed across the continent with untiring 
energy; so that it is a fact that our wagon 
ways are in poorer condition now than 
they were fifty years ago. Thus, while 
the United States lacks the perfect high- 
way systems which characterize Euro- 
pean countries that have the advantage 
of us in possessing an older civilization, 
it has the most extensive and best 
equipped railroad lines of all the coun- 
tries of the world. 

A new order of things confronts us 
now, however, for railroad construction 
has reached its limit, as is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that so many of our 
trunk and short lines are in receivers’ 
hands and are scarcely earning expenses. 
Steam road building has come to a stand- 
still in its turn, only a few hundred miles 
being laid each year, and that on branch 
lines. We can hardly look for further 
progress in this direction, and perhaps it 
is not desirable; but we can turn our at- 
tention to our means of intercourse be- 
tween neighboring communities, for they 
are certainly in sad need of some con- 
sideration after their long period of 
neglect. The available lands in im- 
mediate proximity to the railroads have 
been largely taken up, and the more 
remote areas are being put under culti- 
vation. The products of these farms 
must be hauled to shipping points by 
wagon, and the routes used for this pur- 
pose become the natural feeders and 
distributors for the railroads. Their 
general improvement may be the means 
of once more making the steam roads 
pay dividends on the investments by in- 
creasing the cultivated land acreage. 

No such desideratum is the prime ob- 
ject of the advocacy of wagon road im- 
provement, however. There are other 
and more important results to be obtained. 
On an average it costs as much to haul a 
ton of grain, vegetables, or fruit to the 
railroad as it does to send it 400 miles 
over the steel road, and it is to reduce 
this expense and save to the people of 
our country the loss of $600,000,000 annu- 


ally, which the government Bureau of 
Road Inquiry has estimated this amounts 
to in the aggregate, that better highways 
are needed. It will not be readily ap- 
parent how such an enormous sum as 
this is wasted each year without any 
appreciable betterment of our wagon 
roads, but a thoughtful consideration of 
existing conditions will show where the 
money goes, while carefully conducted 
calculations, based upon the most relia- 
ble data obtainable by experiment and 
practical experience, have proved the 
truth of the assertion. 

In the first place, between $50,000,000 
and $75,000,000 are spent each year upon 
the breaking through of new roads and 
the repair of existing ones, exclusive of 
city streets; and most of this is a total 
waste, since no permanent improvement 
is made. 

In the second place, it costs the farmer 
an average of $3 per ton to get his pro- 
duce to shipping points, or at the rate of 
25 cents a ton per mile, the amount being 
paid in wear and tear on his wagon, har- 
ness, and animals and in loss of time for 
himself and his horses, all caused by the 
excessive grades, the mud, clay, water, 
stones, dust, and ruts and roughness in 
the ordinary country highway. 

Thirdly, there is the enormous loss of 
profit entailed by the producer’s inability 
to get his produce to market promptly 
when prices are highest. As anexample 
of the wear on a team and the loss of 
power caused by grades alone, it has 
been demonstrated that while the traction 
power required to haul a ton one mile on 
a level is forty-five pounds, it requires 
269 pounds of power to haul the same 
load up a slope of ten feet in 100; that 
the ton can be hauled six times as far on 
a level as it can be pulled up the Io per 
cent grade with the same power; and that 
the maximum load a horse can haul up 
such a slope is only 1,036 pounds as 
compared with 6,270 on the level road. 

To understand the third cause of loss 
in the above list, it is only necessary to 
recall the sudden rise in the prices of 
wheat and corn last October, owing to 
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the threatened famine in India. These 
cereals doubled in price within a month, 
and hundreds of thousands— yes, mil- 
lions—of bushels were rushed to mar- 
ket by the growers, who not only had all 
the crop of 1896 on hand, but in many 
cases held a large proportion of the har- 
vest of the preceding year in storage, 
awaiting higher prices than had prevailed. 
But October was a wet month and many 
farmers were delayed in their shipments 
by the miserable condition of the roads, 
being able to haul but small loads and to 
make few trips each day when -the 
weather was fair; and when they were 
able to get their grain to the railroad 
they found in many instances, either that 
the prices, which were fluctuating wildly, 
had dropped meanwhile, or that cars 
could not be secured at once, the east- 
ward movement of grain having become 
so great that all available cars and boats 
were in use and the elevators were full. 
What is true of grain and hay in fall and 
winter is equally applicable to fruit and 
vegetables in spring and summer, so 
that the inability to take advantage of 
every rise in prices because of muddy 
or otherwise impaired highways costs the 
farmer an astonishing amount every year. 

It might be justly said that the heaviest 
burden borne by the agricultural class is 
the tax for the maintenance of bad roads; 
yet such a minor part of this is paid in 
actual cash or personal labor under the 
working-out system, that the farmer 
does not realize that he pays it, never 
missing that which is not a direct money 
outlay, or rather, failing to attribute the 
loss of it to the proper source. Never- 
theiess, he can not escape this tax, and 
pays it in the rapid wearing out and 
breaking of his wagons and harness, the 
exhaustion of his horseflesh, the loss of 
his time, and the fact that his teams can 
draw only one-third as heavy a load over 
the poor roads now existing as they could 
on an ordinary macadam highway. 

The farmer, however, is not the only 
one upon whom this heavy and inevitable 
tax is levied; lumbermen, miners, and 
manufacturers are also put under contri- 


bution, and every consumer must pay a 
proportion of the cost that is incurred in 
placing the food on his table and the 
clothing on his back. And the producers 
and consumers of other nations suffer as 
well, for it cannot be doubted that the 
inhabitants of every country with which 
we have intercourse and commercial 
relations are influenéed in some degree 
by our miserable highways. Have not 
American tourists benefited by the ad- 
mirable and unsurpassed roads of Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy? 
Do not the people who buy our wheat 
and flour in Europe, and Central Amer- 
ica have to pay more for them than if it 
cost us less to place them within their 
reach? 

The effects of bad roads is further 
shown in this country by the desertion of 
the farms and homesteads by the young 
people, who chafe and rebel against the 
isolation enforced for weeks at a time by 
impassable roads. They require some 
relief from the drudgery and monotony 
of farm work and life, but because of the 
sloughs of mud and water, the banks of 
drifted snow, or the stretches of pasty 
clay, they find it practically impossible 
or too troublesome to get to a neighbor's 
house, to school, to church and to the 
adjacent village. Good roads, on the 
contrary, would induce travel and bring 
new residents into the district; would 
raise the value of all farm lands by 
bringing them in closer touch with the 
towns and railroads; would fill the schools, 


thereby raising the standard of education; 


would promote social intercourse and at- 
tendance at churches, concerts and lec- 
tures, thus advancing civilization, and 
would also save much time and money 
to the farming community, thereby en- 
hancing prosperity. 

The bicycle, more than anything else, 
has been the means of promoting the 
cause of good roads. That swift and 
convenient vehicle has encouraged rural 
travel, has brought the city and country 
into closer sympathy, and, by revealing 
the imperfections of the former's streets 
and the latter’s roads, and the astonish- 
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ing loss of power caused by excessive 
grades, stones, gravel, sand, dust and 
mud has at last forced a realizing sense 
of the necessity of improvement. Un- 
fortunately, the farmer entertained for 
years an intense antipathy for the rider 
of a bicycle, and when he discovered that 
the wheelmen were behind the good- 
roads movement, he opposed the agita- 
tion to the utmost of his ability, having a 
deep-seated suspicion that the cyclist’s 
interest in the matter was an entirely 
selfish one, and that the whole burden of 
the cost of the improvement would fall 
upon the rural communities. But when 
he learned by contact with him that the 
wheelman was neither a fool nor a dude, 
but a being of sense and muscle, a cen- 
tury rider and determined mud-plugger 
when necessity arose, and was not a bad 
fellow withal, the latter rose in his es- 
teem, until now we find missionaries of 
the Bureau of Road Inquiry addressing 
mixed audiences of wheelmen and tillers 
of the soil, amid cheering and applause. 

The good-roads agitation has got far 
beyond the hands of the cyclists, and 
now a multitude of our honored men, oc- 
cupying high positions in the public con- 
fidence, are lending their support and 
influence to the cause of better highways, 
and pointing out the many excellent 
reasons why the roads should be im- 
proved. 

There are two uses to which a road is 
put: business and pleasure; and, while 
the landowner and agriculturist directly 
on the improved road would benefit most 
by it, the townspeople would also use it 
extensively for coaching, buggy riding 
and bicycling, those forms of recreation 
being greatly on the increase. This lat- 
ter class must, therefore, bear its propor- 
tionate share of the cost of improve- 
ment, so that the already heavily mort- 
gaged farmer may not be unjustly bur- 
dened by the further imposition of taxes 
upon himself and his land. Nor should 
we wait for the latter to begin the work 
of improvement. It is not within his 
province to undertake the promotion 
of public works. He may be willing 


enough to do his share, but it needs 
others who are more familiar with legis- 
lative matters and improvements of a 
public nature to start the ball rolling. 

Naturally, the question next arises, 
“How shall this work be undertaken?” 
Many propositions have been brought 
forward in answer to this, some persons 
suggesting that the federal government 
assume control and pay the expense, 
others advocating State supervision and 
appropriations to meet the cost, and still 
others thinking that each county should 
be responsible for the condition of its 
roads. It has also been repeatedly sug- 
gested that the convicts in our State 
prisons be put to work on the roads, 
where their labor will not conflict with 
that of honest men and yet the common- 
wealth will not have to support them in 
idleness. 

The Western States are fortunate in 
not having to conduct costly experiments 
in the matter of road improvement, for 
they have the benefit of the experience 
of Massachusetts and New Jersey, both 
of which States have for several years 
been conducting highway improvement 
work under legislative enactment, and 
now have the best wagon-road systems 
in the Union. In 1892 the former State 
appointed a highway commission to in- 
quire into the condition of its roads and 
report plans fortheirimprovement. This 
having been done, the commission was 
made a permanent institution, with power 
to assume control of such roads as were 
placed in its care by petition of two or 
more towns situated upon those routes. 
These then became State highways, at 
the discretion of the commission, and 
were macadamized and put in good con- 
dition at the expense of the State and 
county in the proportion of three to one, 
interest-bearing bonds being issued for 
the purpose. Competent civil engineers 
were hired to survey the route for the 
establishment of gradients, the construc- 
tion of bridges, etc., and laborers were 
drawn from the villages along the roads 
as much as possible, the act prohibiting 
the importation of alien labor, and 
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requiring the award of contracts for the 
work to resident contractors near the 
scene of action. Thus the local engineers, 
contractors, and laborers were educated 
in the matter of building and repairing 
first-class highways; their interest in local 
improvements quickéned, and they them- 
selves were made competent to under- 
take such work on subordinate roads. 
The commission began by laying seventy- 
five strips of roadway, each a mile in 
length, in different parts of the State, to 
serve as experiments with various paving 
materials and different forms of construc- 
tion and to act as examples to induce the 
inhabitants to secure the extension of the 
roads. The Massachusetts law makes 
provision for the repayment of the coun- 
ties over a term of years, and the towns 
are not taxed at all. The work of the 
commission under the legislative act has 
proved very satisfactory, and the board 
has been fairly inundated with petitions 
from all over the State. 

New Jersey, which took up the subject 
several years before Massachusetts did, 
has the most unique laws relating to the 
improvement of her roads and has ac- 
complished the greatest practical results. 
The legislature abolished the road over- 
seer system in 1888, and provided that 
all road taxes must be paid in cash, and 
in 1891 authorized the county freeholders, 
on a majority vote of the voters in a 
county, to assume control of any road in 
the county, to levy taxes and borrow 
money for its improvement, assessing 
the cities or townships one-third of the 
cost and the county at large the other 
two-thirds. Later the State-aid law was 


passed, which provides that the county 
freeholders shall improve any road not 
less than a mile long upon a petition of 
two-thirds of the owners of the lands 
bordering on such road, one-tenth of the 
cost of the work being assessed to the 
abutting property owners, one-third to be 
paid by the State and the balance by the 
county. Under this act the State is al- 
lowed to expend not more than $75,000 
in any one year for its share of the ex- 
pense, and the county not more than 
one-half of one per cent of its assessed 
valuation. At this rate $225,000 a year 
may be spent for road improvement in 
the State, and, as the cost of construction 
of a first-class crushed-stone highway 
has been reduced to $3,000 a mile, New 
Jersey may have seventy-five miles of 
brand-new roads every year. 

Either of these plans, or a unification 
of the best points of both, might profit- 
ably be adopted by our Middle-Western 
States, with such additions and special 
provisions as the peculiar conditions of 
the Mississippi Valley might require. 

The work of road improvement, which 
is such an important matter, should be 
approached in a large way, with a view 
to future requirements and the perma- 
nent betterment of our highway system. 
Reliable and competent engineers and 
roadmasters should be employed, in 
order that there may be no needless 
waste in experiments and faulty con- 
struction; and the most economical 
methods should be adopted, since the 
first cost of the work must of necessity 


‘be heavy, although the improvement will 


many times pay for itself in the end. 


CROWNED. 


CROWN thee, love, with roses; 
For as the rose is queen of all the flowers, 
So thou art first among earth’s fairest ones. 
And as the rose’s scented heart encloses 
The garnered sweetness of the summer suns, 
So in thy life, beneath its outward beauty 
Of flushing cheek and shining starry eyes, 
The hidden sweetness of thy soul reposes, 
The nobler beauty of thy spirit lies,— 
I crown thee, love, with roses. 


Kate Galpin Perkins. 
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THE OLD ELM’S STORY. 


A ROMANCE OF ‘‘THE FAR WEST”? TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


By Mos Ley E. HALL. 


HE north fork of Coon river runs past 
the village of Jefferson, lowa, about 
two miles south of it. At one point near 
the town the bluffs on the south side rise 
abruptly to something more than their 
average height. This particular spot 
has for years been a favorite resort of 
mine. To the north the timber crowning 
the opposite bluff hides the town. To 
the northwest the tops of the forest trees, 
which fill the valley and mark the trend 
of the stream, stretch away in irregularly 
rounded contours, like emerald-hued 
cumulus cloud masses. To the northeast 
are prairie homesteads, each nestling in 
the shelter of its individual grove of 
prim-set artificial timber, while the tops 
of the taller trees on Hardin Creek con- 
torts the distant horizon line into jagged 
tooth-like convolutions. To the east and 
southeast bountiful bottom lands, wooded 
bluffs and long reaches of the river, vine 
and willow fringed, greet the eye. 

On the level sward a few feet from the 
foot of the bluff stands an old elm. Its 
huge trunk is now a mere shell surround- 
ing, except an arched embrasure at its 
base, a charred and blackened cavity. 
From out the coronal verdure of its 
storm-beaten top, project at sprawling 
angles several huge, bare, gnarled and 
twisted branches. Numerous large cav- 
ities in these must for years have given 
shelter and comfortable habitations to 
the various arboreal denizens of the 
vicinity. 

Often while seated on this knoll, or 
stretched at length on its verdant slope, 
watching the squirrels scurrying up and 
down the trunk of the elm, or the birds 
flitting among its branches, I have 


4 


wished the elm had a language I could 
comprehend, that I might learn its history. 

The careful observer must have no- 
ticed that the rustle of the leaves in spring 
and early summer has quite a different 
tone from that of late summer and early 
fall. In the spring they are full of juices, 
their texture is soft and pliable, and 
when stirred by the wind produce a 
smooth-flowing, cheerful murmur. Later, 
the juices are greatly diminished or ab- 
sent, and the fibers hard and rigid, so 
that when played upon by the breeze 
their tone is tense and strident with the 
notes seemingly woven together with a 
a thread of reminiscent melancholy. 

One day late in summer, as stretched 
at length on the knoll listening to the 
cicada-like music of the fluttering elm 
leaves, I caught some articulate sounds 
in their reminiscent undertone. I list- 
ened long and intently, that drowsy sum- 
merafternoon. At length the sound took 
on the form of words and I could inter- 
pret the old elm’s story. 

It told that over two centuries before, 
its parent tree, which had stood a few 
feet away where the deep black mold 
yet marks the spot, had dropped the seed 
from which it sprang. In its sapling- 
hood elk and deer, which the deep snows 
and storms of winter had driven to the 
shelter of the timbered bottoms, browsed 
on its tender shoots and branches. Each 
recurring spring and autumn the hoarse 
storm-strained voice of some feathered 
admiral of the air, as he led his wedged 
squadrons of geese and brant in their an- 
nual cruise to north or south, would with 
husky honk bestow a passing hail.« 
Armies of cranes performing varied 
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aerial evolutions, presenting companies 
in line, V-shaped regiments, and battal- 
ions in advancing circles, all hampered 
and impeded by an undue allowance of 
neck and legs, would trumpet down a 
greeting. 

Once they brought strange news to 
which the young elm listened with won- 
dering eagerness. They told that far to 
the South there had lately come a strange 
people. Men fairer to look upon than 
the swarthy Indian they knew. They 
were clothed in a metal that shone and 
glistened in the sunlight, and had for 
weapons long knives and spears made 
from the same. Besides they had other 
arms that thundered and lightened when 
they willed it. Some bestrode strange but 
beautiful animals, that seemed obedient 
to their masters and as bold and terrible 
as their riders. Some of these had ad- 
vanced far up the great river. 

Later, they heralded the approach 
from the North and East of yet another 
race. These were not clothed in glitter- 
ing armor like the former, but had in 
part adopted the dress and customs of 
the native people. In small companies 
they wandered afoot through the forest, 
or in the frail birch canoes of the Indians 
glided over the lakes and rivers. They 
were armed like the former, and had the 
same terrible weapon, which as they 
willed, poured forth fire, smoke and 
deadly missile. The aerial voyagers 
told that the new-comers were day by 
day pushing farther westward; that 
already they had crossed the Father of 
Waters with their faces still toward the 
West. 

Late the next winter, amid the blind- 
ing drift and biting cold of a fierce 
blizzard, there came two of these stran- 
gers, a woman leading a man who was 
apparently blind. For a short space 
they cowered in the great cavity of the 
parent elm, which was then standing. 
As they left to pursue their way down the 
stream the woman, stooping, hid a shin- 
ing piece of metal in the loose mold 
which covered the floor of the hollow 
that had s eltered them. Then, olding 


his hand, she, staggering from fatigue and 
hunger, they passed down toward the 
lower reaches of the river and disap- 
peared in the thickening drift. A few 
hours later, seen dimly through the 
whirling snow-wreaths, a painted savage, 
whose dark eyes flashed with malignant 
hatred, stealthily followed the nearly 
obliterated trail of the departed pale 
faces. 

Whether awake or dreaming I know 
not, but I scrambled down to where the 
parent elm had once stood, and without 
design or purpose, stirred with my stick 
the rich black soil which showed where 
the forest monarch had mingled its 
ashes with the yet more ancient dust of 
primitive rocks, borne thither by the 
ice-billows of long ages ago. Nor was I 
surprised when my stick turned up from 
the black earth a rusted piece of metal. 
It was a pistol barrel of old-fashioned pat- 
tern which had burst from being over- 
charged or from some other cause. The 
open ends were plugged with smooth 
pebbles firmly driven in. Loosening 
one I drew out from the bore a roll of 
parchment, whose closely penned pages 
were so legible that at a glance I could 
see it was written in a foreign language, 
which I took to be French. On refer- 
ring it to my friend, Miss R——, she as- 
sured me that my conjectures were cor- 
rect, and gave me this liberal rendering 
of its contents. 

“We are dying in the wilderness in a 
strange land. In hope that some one 
may find our bones, and, for love of the 


‘Blessed Virgin, lay them in consecrated 


ground, I write this brief history. As I 
parted from the good father, on the 
banks of the great river, he gave me some 
parchment and a little leaden inkstand. 

“We, Francois Paimbceuf, and I, Ma- 
rie St. Aubin, were born near L’Orient in 
the province of Bretagne, France. As 
children we loved, or at least I loved 
Francois, and he professed to love me. 
We arrived at the respective ages of 
nineteen and sixteen, when we were 
betrothed and expected soon to be mar- 
ried. At this time the youth of Bretagne 
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were captivated with dreams of romantic 
adventure in the new world. Francois 
was one of them. His dreams of wealth 
and renown, to be gained in the far West, 
were my rivals. He took a tender leave 
of me and sailed for New France. Iwas 
miserable, and prayed incessantly to the 
Holy Virgin to shield my lover, and 
restore him to my arms. The kind sis- 
ters of the convent, where I was, tried in 
vain to cheer and console me. At times 
returning adventurers brought me word 
of my absent lover. He was at Quebec. 
He was at Montreal. Louis Barfleur had 
seen him starting Westward with La Salle. 
Jacques Roche-Bernard met him return- 
ing from beyond the great lakes witha 
load of peltry. He had become a Cour- 
eur du Bots. He had not altogether for- 
gotten his Marie. He had sent me by 
Jacques a package of valuable furs, the 
skins of some strange animals. I could 
no longer restrain my longings. It was 
‘dangerous, full of hardships, and quite 
beyond female endurance.’ Worse still 
it was ‘unmaidenly.’ The sisters blessed 
me and tearfully bade me farewell. The 
long voyage, tossing about in a small 
space for more than two months. Our 
meager fare was of the coarsest. Many 
of the company were reckless and disso- 
lute. Mon Dieu! It was bad enough, it 
has been worse since. I reached Acadia; 
it seemed like home. I went to Quebec 
and began my inquiries for Francois. 
They were fruitless. I pushed on to 
Montreal. There I renewed my inquiries 
with diligence and perseverance. Some 
were kind, others rude. At last I heard 
of my Francois, he had stopped with one 
Henri Bissett. He had left a worn 
hunting shirt and pair of snow-shoes. 
They had been worn by my dear Francois. 
I kissed them, but as I did so my heart 
misgave me. The hunting shirt had 
been embroidered by feminine fingers. 
It was the work of some dusky forest 
maiden. He had left weeks before for 
Fort Crevecceur, beyond the great lakes. 
Thence he would join Father Hennepin 
and push Westward. I would follow but 
my heart was sore. Holy Mother help 


your child! I prayed. Voyageurs and 
Coureurs du Bois were soon to leave for 
the great lakes. At last they yielded to 
my pleadings and I accompanied them. 

“It was like a dream,— mighty rivers, 
foaming rapids and stupendous water- 
falls, great seas of fresh water, and sur- 
rounding all like an enchanter’s girdle, 
the gloomy, impenetrable and mysterious 
forest. At night the rude encampment 
with its comforting camp-fire. My brave 
kind voyageurs, resting their tired limbs 
beside the blazing logs. Scattered 
among them lay their Indianallies. The 
fitful flashes now revealed, now hid, their 
fierce looks and savage faces. We 
reached the ruined fort, and found the 
noble Henri de Tonti, the faithful among 
faithless. Father Hennepin had gone 
toward the great river to explore, and 
convert the heathen. He knew no fear. 
He was the servant of Le Bon Dieu. 
Two of the Coureurs du Bois with some 
friendly Indians, were going in that di- 
rection. We traversed wide prairies and 
floundered through deep marshes. 

“And the frail girl? Her sole prayer 
was, ‘ Let me die at the feet of my recreant 
lover!’ On the banks of the great river 
was Father Hennepin. He received me 
asadaughter. He did not chide, he com- 
forted. The good father inquired among 
his converts. Francois had been there. 
He had become enamored of the young 
wife of a chief. She returned his love. 
The chief was suspicious and jealous. 
The lovers were discreet, but evil was 
imminent. Francois had recklessly joined 
the band in a hunt after bison far to the 
Westward, in the land of the Sacs and 
Foxes. The good father urged me to 
remain until spring. He said, ‘ The sea- 
son is well nigh passed. Hunger, cold and 
death will overtake you on the shelter- 
less prairie. Remain, my daughter. The 
spring will bring either your lover, or an 
opportunity to follow.’ A family were 
just leaving to follow and join their 
brethren. To please the good father 
they would take me. I took with me his 
gifts, but prized more than all was his 
blessing. For many days we traveled 
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across the limitless prairie. We slept on 
the frozen ground, and instead of angelus 
or vespers, heard the howl of wolves. At 
length, far to the West on the bleak 
prairie, we found the encampment. I 
sprang into-the arms of my Francois. 
How did he receive me? Alas, with all 
the warmth of a friend, but without the 
heat of alover. I saw the jealous look on 
the face of the woman, and hatred on that 
of the husband. 

“On the third morning I was awakened 
by the wailings and lamentations of the 
women. The wife of the chief lay dead 
in their tepee, with a knife buried in her 
bosom. Whether the deed was her own 
or another’s, God knows. That evening 
Francois discovered, stuck in the earth 
near the door of the lodge of our enter- 
tainers, a couple of arrows. About their 
shafts was twined a lock of the dead 
woman’s hair. Francois said that our 
death was determined, and that at night 
we must fly to the Eastward. Some hours 
before midnight we started, unnoticed. 
We traveled that night and, with brief 
rest, most of the morrow. Late in the 
afternoon, from a height looking toward 
the setting sun, we saw a lone figure far 
in the distance. Francois said, ‘It is the 
husband, eager for vengeance.’ As we 
turned to hasten away, one of Francois’ 
pistols dropped in the snow-drift. At 
night we feared to kindle a fire, so the 
wolves approached near and were threat- 
ening. Francois drew a pistol and fired 
at the nearest. Mon Dieu! The barrel 
was choked with snow, and it burst in 
firing. I looked at Francois and saw 
blood running in great streams from his 
blackened eyeballs. Our Lady Dolores 
forgive me! but my thought was, now I 
have recovered my lover. My tender 
solicitude shall make him forget the fair 
savage. His heart will hold only the im- 
ageof his betrothed Marie. The maiden 
of Bretagne shall possess all his heart 
henceforth and forever. I was again 
happy. As best I could, I bound up the 
torn face of my lover. Pressing my 


hand, he said,‘ You are now without a 
guide on the limitless prairie; you must 
turn to the South and follow some stream 
till it joins the Father of Waters.’ The 
tender tones of my lover warmed like 
the glow from a fire of oak logs. They 
strengthened my limbs and made me 
forget my hunger. Leading him by the 
hand, I turned to the right and went for- 
ward. With the dawn came a terrific 
wind from the northward. It numbed 
us and pricked us with icy needles for 
snow-flakes. At length we reached a 
stream flowing eastward, and with it the 
sheltering timber. The rage of the 
storm increasing, we crept into the hol- 
low of a great tree. Here, with numbed 
fingers and fainting, I have penned this, 
stringing the words as children string 
beads for a necklace. Having no gems 
for beads, I used only the evils which 
befell me, as they use shells from the 
beach or fruits from the hedgerow. A 
few hours and | shall be wedded to my 
lover forever. Hunger, cold or the pur- 
suing savage will perform the solemn 
rite. The curling snow-wreaths will be 
our garlands, our wedding robes the 
white drifts; the notes of our wedding 
march, the sighs and moanings, struck 
by the rude blast’s icy fingers, from the 
manifold strings of the forest harp, the 
bare branches. 
“MARIE ST. AUBIN.” 

Some years ago, a few miles below 
where the old elm stands, the river 
changed its course, and cut a deep chan- 
nel through the adjoining bottom, which 


was largely made of the annual deposits 


of many spring freshets. In the excava- 
tion thus made, some feet below the 
surface, were found the bones of two 
persons, a man and woman. Among the 
bones were found two stone arrow-heads 
and two lead crucifixes. A kind-hearted 
priest, who chanced to be in the neigh- 
borhood, recognizing the latter as sym- 
bols of the Christian faith, took charge 
of these remains, promising that they 
should have Christian burial. 
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LIEUTENANT BURTON’S WOOING. 


A TALE OF LIFE ON THE FRONTIER.* 


By CAPTAIN HENRY ROMEYN. 


Ill. 


HOUGH mounted, and traveling 
alone, it took the returning soldier 
nearly as long to reach the post as the 
anxious officer had required for the out- 
ward march of his men. On reaching the 
post the man reported his arrival, and 
after seeing his steed safely bestowed in 
the corral, sought Surgeon La Blanche’s 
kitchen, where his wife presided as cook. 
Of course, after the first boisterous greet- 
ing was over, news from the command 
was demanded. 

“And whin will the byes be in?” was 
the first question. 

“Oi don’t know.” 

“What for don’t ye know?” 

“Bekase the lootenant wasn’t tellin’ 
me. Beloike they’re havin’ a good toime, 
and they’re in no hurry to be comin’.” 

“And phwat might they be dooin’ that 
they’re havin’ sooch a good toime?” 

“Well, the byes is mostly fishin’ and 
slapin’ and the lootenant he’s swate- 
heartin’ wid the young leddy.” 

“ Swate-heartin’; and wid phwat young 
leddy? Now, Jem Murphy,— you needn’t 
sthand oop there, and loie to me loike 
that. Ye know there aint no young 
leddy oop there in thot haythin’ country, 
and if there were, ain’t the lootenant an’ 
Miss Belle been swate-heartin’ for iver 
so long, and don’t iverybody know it, if 
they don’t say nothing’; and thin you 
sthand oop there, and till me, he’s coort- 
in’ a gel he niver seen till two days 
agone! Go ’way wid ye, and don’t ye 
come back to me, till ye can spake the 
troot, ony way.” 

“ But, Bridget, shure it zs the troot I’m 
tellin’ ye. Didn’t Oi see "em wid me 
ouwn two eyes? Oididthatsame. Thare 
zs a young leddy oop there, and she’s 
purty, too, wid the same purty oyes ye 


had whin Oi was coortin’ ye, [here the 
merest shadow of a pleased smile stole 
into the honest face of the woman], an’, 
feared as they’s been of them red hay- 
thens, iverybody, not barrin’ the same 
young leddy, was so glad to see the byes, 
that they all shmiled continuous loike, 
an’ she was partickler shmilin’ to the 
lootenant, and whin I wint to git me 
orders, whin I had the baste all saddled 
up, and me grub and me gun ready, 
there was him an’ the leddy sittin’ by the 
winder, him sittin’ joost ferninst her, an’ 
houldin’ her purty hand, an’ she lookin’ 
in his eyes and shmilin’, aigzacly loike 
you used to do whin we was sittin’ in the 
gloamin’ ——.” , 

But by this time the patience of the 
honest soul was exhausted, and, seizing 
Jim by the shoulders, she whirled him 
about, and pushed him ignominiously out 
of doors, leaving the marks of two floury 
hands on his coat as she did so. Spending 
most of the time alone, she had fallen into 
the habit of soliloquizing— and on this 
occasion, her thoughts became andible. 

“The lootenant swate-heartin’! Oi 
don’t belave ut. Oi won't belave ut. 
Jim’s loyin’, that’s phwat he ez. Moy; 
moy; but if ut was so, phwat wou/d Miss 
Belle do?’ Iverybody knows they’re jist 
that shwate on aich oother.” And then 
with an oracular shake of the head she 
reiterated her belief that “Jim was loy- 
in’”,—totally unconscious that through 
the ill-fitting door which separated her 
room from that occupied by the servant, 
“Miss Belle,” with burning cheeks, and 
rapidly beating heart, had heard the 
whole conversation. 

By this time Jim remembered that he had 
not delivered the note entrusted to him, 
and returned only to be again charged 
with untruthfulness, when he produced 
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the missive, and gave it to his spouse for 
delivery. 

“ An’ ye mane to tell me, Jim Murphy, 
that wid that letter in yer pocket an’ ye 
knowin’ where it wuz goin’ to, ye belave 
yer ouwn loyes about swate-heartin’? 
Lootenant Burtin is a gintleman — God 
bless him —if his forbears dd coom from 
down Derry way, an’ he’s not got two 
faces, loike that and yer shtory wud mane, 
if that and the letter he was givin’ ye was 
troo.” 

But Murphy insisted that he had told 
only what he had seen “wid his ouwn 
two oyes,” and was again driven from the 
presence of his wife, with serious doubts 
of his sobriety as well as veracity running 
through her mind, while she went in 
search of “ Miss Belle” to deliver the 
precious missive. 

But that young lady was not to be 
found. Unable longer to bear the 
thoughts which the overheard conversa- 
tion excited, and unwilling, with her tell- 
tale face, to meet the Dearer of the mis- 
sive, who she well knew would scan her 
features closely, she seized her hat, and 
slipping unperceived from a side door, 
started fora long walk. Burton's hounds, 
that had been left in the garrison, soon 
spied her, and bounded to her side, put- 
ting up their rough heads for the usual 
pat and kind word. But she had none 
for them now. 

Sweet-hearting! And so publicly that 
even the enlisted men knew it! And 
only five days before he had looked into 
her eyes, and told er that he loved her! 
And others had noticed and commented 
upon their intercourse, even before he 
had himself spoken. And— But even 
she, to whom the tale had been told, 
refused to believe the bearer, and had 
declared her belief in her hero’s honor. 
She herself would not believe the tale, 
on the mere word of one who could not 
know what its truth or falsity would mean 
to her. She would trust to his integrity 
unless forced to believe him false. And 
with this resolve she went with a more 
assured step to one of her accustomed 
haunts, the summit of one of the near 


foot-hills, and, seating herself in the 
usual nook, called up the hounds and, 
as they jealously crowded their sharp 
muzzles into her lap, and as she recalled 
their pleasant hours, in and out of garri- 
son, with her lover’s words and looks as 
they galloped homeward afterthe avowal 
of his feelings, she took from its resting 
place the precious missive he had pressed 
into her hand at parting, and read it once 
more with a look and a glow which told 
how dear the words were to her. Far 
away to the northward her eyes could 
catch the gleam of snowy mountain 
peaks, near the foot of which she knew 
the command was resting after its ardu- 
ous march, and where he lingered whom 
she prized more than all else, and then 
back came the words of the soldier, 
“Sweet-hearting,’— paying court, if his 
story was true, to some rustic beauty of 
only a day’s acquaintance! And then 
she grew sick at heart again. Too proud 
for tears, she only pressed her lips more 
closely together, and with one more look 
at the far-away landscape, started home- 
ward. 

But, with all her wonderful self-control 
exerted to the utmost, she could not hide 
her secret from the sharp eyes of the 
faithful servant who, with only well 
meant words, but added to her confusion. 
As she conveyed to her the letter in the 
quiet of her own room, the good-natured 
but blundering soul tried to rally her 
upon her appearance. 

“ Now, Miss Belle, its good news I’m 
bringin’ ye. God and the saints be praised, 
thare ain’t been no foight, an’ thare ain’t 
goin’ to beony. Murphy sez, they comed 
mighty clus till ut, an’ he sez, ye jist 
ought to see the lootenant look whin he 
thought they wuz goin’ to be one, the 
oyes av him wuz blazin’ jist, an’ he looked 
loike he’d foight all the dirty Injuns all 
by himself jist. An’ thin Murphy sez, 
whin in all the hate, the min was fallin’ 
out fur want uv wather, the lootenant he 
wint ahid, and got ut, and thin he wint 
back to where some of the byes had tired 
out, and he put the worst tired wons on 
his own harse, an’ he walked afut beside 
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em to hold’em on, till they got intocamp.” 
Warmed to her story, the narrator would 
have talked on indefinitely had not the 
listener checked her, and asked why she 
wished to see her. 

“ Murphy fetched this fur ye, me dear, 
an’ Oi looked fur ye, long ago, but ye’d 
gone out walkin’, they said, an’ the dags 
had gone wid ye, so they knowed ye war’ 
safe. Thim houns is wonderful knowin’ 
bastes, they is. Theyre loike their 
master; they know who they ought to 
loike,” and as the rich color mounted to 
the cheeks of her hearer, the garrulous 
daughter of Erin added: “May God 
bless ye both, Miss Belle, an’ make ye 
mighty happy.” 

IV. 

After allowing his company a three 
days’ rest, Burton turned his steps home- 
ward, but with less of haste than on the 
outward march. The night of the fourth 
day found them within twenty miles of 
the post, and as he had no need for the 
services of the medical attendant and 
the interpreter, they were allowed to 
proceed at pleasure, and they reached 
the garrison several hours in advance. 
Of course their arrival excited much in- 
terest. While she endeavored to appear 
unconcerned, Isabel could not entirely 
forego an attempt to obtain news of him 
on whom her thoughts were centered. 
The first to accost her was the interpreter; 
a privileged character among the officers 
and their families. ‘Now, Miss Belle, I 
know you're just dying to know about 
Lieutenant Burton. I don’t like to tell 
you, but you have lost him, sure. That 
‘belle of the valley’ up there has just set 
her cap for him; and he’s a gone man, 
sure as I’m a foot high.” 

Then it was true, and another had 
noticed his attentions to the rustic belle. 
“Sweet-hearting!” The thought filled 
her very soul with agony and disgust; 
but she strove successfully to hide her 
feelings, and was able to turn the short 
conversation into another channel, for 
the time. 

But her cup was not yet full. The 


young medical officer had not been an 
uninterested observer of the wooing, but, 
himself a victim to her charms, had about 
decided to offer himself when the com- 
mand was ordered out. He had been a 
close observer of the parting, and thought 
from the fleeting expression which crossed 
Burton's face, as he turned away after re- 
leasing her hand, that they had come to 
some understanding; and he had closely 
watched his brother officer during the 
march, only to be more convinced that 
his surmises were correct. He had given 
the messenger, Murphy, a note to his 
senior, before he left the valley, and as 
the clumsy soldier attempted to place it 
with those already in his possession, he 
dropped all, and, in recovering them, the 
addresses were exposed to view. 

“All’s fair in love and war,” was his 
mental comment, and during the return 
march his thoughts again and again re- 
curred tothe subject. He was not above 
exaggerating the circumstances and dis- 
torting facts, if such proceedings would 
give him any advantage. Of course, his 
chief was one of the first persons to know 
of his presence in the post. Inthe course 
ot the narration of events of the campaign, 
he contrived to allude tothe pleasant time 
the whole party had had, and, in an ap- 
parently jocose manner, to what he called 
“Mr. Burton’s conquest,” but at the same 
time he furtively stole a glance at the 
face of one of his auditors, and was con- 
vinced that the secretly venomed shaft 


chad struck home. A moment after he 


repeated, with unchecked laugiter, his 
story of what Murphy had already de- 
scribed. She for whose ear the words 
were intended rose calmly from her seat, 
with averted face, and, murmuring an 
excuse, left the apartment. Remaining 
but a short time, the human viper, as he 
departed, chuckled as the door closed 
behind him. 

“T think I’ve chocked his majesty’s 
wheel pretty effectually,” was his com- 
ment. “She is proud as Lucifer, and he 
is, too, and he'll have a good time ex- 
plaining away that window business. I 
wonder whce’ll make the first offer of 
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terms, or ask first for an explanation. 
She is very angry, and he has the temper 
of the devil when it once gets up. Won't 
they have a good time!” 

Pride, called to her aid, showed its 
wounds. ‘How could she have been so 
deceived in him! If but one had told the 
story, she would have declared him mis- 
taken. But not one only, but three had 
seen the same thing, and reached the 
same conclusion. She had told him he 
would be welcomed as he deserved — he 
would be, still. By that reception he 
might judge himself. 

Burton reached the post about midday 
and, after making a verbal report to the 
commanding officer, sought his own 
quarters. As he passed those of the sur- 
geon, he looked in vain for the face he 
longed to see. By the time he had re- 
moved the stains of travel, he was called 
upon by nearly all the officers, He re- 
ceived from the surgeon an invitation te 
dine with his family that evening. The 
invitation was of course accepted, and he 
looked forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tions to the hour when he could again 
clasp the hand and look into the eyes of 
her who was now all the world to him. 

His hounds welcomed him boisterously, 
and, as he seated himself in his easy 
chair, after the first ebullitions of their 
joy had found vent, and, as was their 
wont, one on each side, they placed their 
rough heads on his knees and looked up 
into his face, he talked tothem as though 
they were human beings. “Well, old 
fellows, were you lonely while I was away? 
Did Miss Belle take you out any?” 

The intelligent animals, glad to hear 
again the voice they knew and loved so 
well, nestled their rough muzzles into his 
caressing hands. A softer look came in- 
to his eyes, and a smile to his lips, as he 
thought of his invitation and the pleas- 
ure he had in store for the approaching 
evening. 

The appointed hour found him in the 
parlor of his host, receiving the congratu- 
lations of the lady of the house. But 
Isabel did nct appear. After waiting for 
a short time he ventured an inquiry: 


“Is Miss La Blanche not well?” 

“No; she complains of a bad head- 
ache, and has asked to be excused.” 

He was silent and abstracted during 
the meal. His hostess attributed his 
silence to fatigue, but his host came 
nearer the truth. 

“He isin love with Belle,” said the 


‘surgeon to himself “that is plainly to be 


seen, and he wonders why she is absent. 
So dolI. She never had a headache on 
such an occasion before, and I do not 
believe it is real now. Something has 
gone wrong. What can it be?” 

The meal was not loitered over and 
Burton took his leave early, pleading 
fatigue and unread letters as excuses. 

After his departure the anxious mother 
sought her daughter’s room, with in- 
quiries after her condition. Was her head 
aching any less? “Yes.” Would she 
like any farther attention from her 
mother? “Mother, you can do nothing 
to relieve me. The tone confirmed the 
parent’s suspicions. 

“Belle, something has gone wrong. 
Why did you refuse to meet Mr. Burton 
this evening?” 

There was a struggle for composure, 
and it was with averted face that the 
daughter replied: 

“I do not know what has gone wrong, 
I do not want to meet Mr. Burton again, 
and will not if it can be avoided. I wish 
you would send me away — anywhere — 
only away from here.” 

But to all questioning as to the reasons 
for her desire she was silent. “Only 


“send me away, that is all,” and the 


baffled mother was obliged to retire with- 
out having her question answered. 

‘The silent hours brought-no rest. Sleep 
fled from the girl’s eyes. Over and over 
again she recalled all the incidents of 
that happy day. Again and again, in 
spite of her efforts to drive them from 
her thoughts, the words of the precious 
note came into her mind, and pale, and 
unrefreshed by slumber, the dawn found 
her halting between belief in and doubt 
of her lover. 

Burton had had no such trial. Totally 
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unaware of anything amiss, he turned to 
his unopened and unanswered mail, only 
to be disturbed by calls from several of 
his brother officers. Finally, he sought 
his couch; but his dreams were full of 
incidents of his late march, mingled 
with those of the day of starting, in all 
of which the loved form and features of 
Isabel were strangely blended. 

The duties of the next day dispatched 
before the noontide hour, he called at 
the surgeon’s door to invite Miss La 
Blanche to ride with him. She was indis- 
posed and begged to be excused; so the 
horses were unsaddled, and after a time 
Burton strayed over to the trader’s store 
for a game of billiards, his only dissipa- 
tion, as he termed it. The dogs, deter- 
mined not to be left behind again, fol- 
lowed closely, and when the game began 
stretched their huge frames beneath the 
table; but, tiring of the inaction after a 
time, one of them walked to the window, 
and with his paws on the sill, viewed the 
scene without. Soon, in his dog lan- 
guage, he asked to be let out of the 
room, and Burton’s friend opened the 
door, through which he rushed and dis- 
appeared. 

The game finished, Burton declined 
another and started for a stroll. He had 
no definite point in view, but slowly 
walked out past the corral, unconsciously 
taking one of the many paths leading to 
the nearer foot-hills. He had gone some 
distance along its course, absent!y indulg- 
ing in day dreams, when the hound, with 
a joyous whine, bounded away over the 
sage-brush, in a direction at right angles 
from the path he was following. Look- 
ing up his master could scarcely believe 
his eyes. A quarter of a mile away, 
walking rapidly homeward, and accom- 
panied by the other dog, he saw Isabel 
La Blanche. As the second dog reached 
her Burton saw that he failed to receive 
his usual friendly greeting, and that, 
seemingly aware that his company was 
not desired, he soon fell to the rear with 
his companion, where, not disposed to 
relinquish their guardianship, they paced 
sedately along till the post was reached. 


Burton was puzzled. What had hap- 
pened? “You shali be welcomed as you 


deserve.” He could think of no derelic- 


tion on his part. Her father had wel- 
comed him warmiy. Her mother—Ah! 
he did remember: that there seemed some 
constraint in 4er manner last evening, 
and again to-day, as she delivered her 
daughter’s excuses. “What had caused 
it?” He could think of nothing, but 
when he closed the door of his quarters 
he could not shut out troubled thought 
and anxious surmise. That she meant to 
avoid him was plain. It was a great dis. 
appointment thus to have pleasure’s cup 
rudely withheld from his lips; but he hac 
been schooled to self-control, and wou!d 
exercise it now, confident that in the end 
all would be well. 
V. 

There have probably been very tew 
places on the frontier where at some 
period in their early history the mission- 
ary of the Gospel has not penetrated, and 
the Message has not been proclaimed. 
Plain, unassuming, but fearless men, they 
have traversed the wilds, often with no 
protection from earthly arm, but confi- 
dent in that of a Heavenly Power, striv- 
ing to do good to all men, bearers of 
earthly as well as heavenly tidings, and 
generally welcomed, even in the rough- 
est of the mining camps, even preaching 
by invitation with the gaming table or 
saloon counter as a pulpit. Such an one 
was Father Marshman, who, knowing of 
the little colony of Zapata, and its recent 
escape from peril, found his way thither. 
After a week’s time he mounted his 
horse and, undeterred by the hundred 
miles of lonely trail, found his way to the 
post. Alighting at the trader’s store, the 
first officer he met was the surgeon, him- 
self a professor of religion, aad was by 
him invited to his quarters. After din- 
ner had been dispatched, the fact of his 
late presence in Zapata turned the con- 
versation on the recent visit of the 
troops, and he mentioned the favorable 
impression Burton had made in the little 
community. The quaint old man was 
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not above a little pleasantry, and turning 


to Miss Belle, said, with a twinkle of the 


eye; “He made quite a conquest up 
there. The young lady spoke very 
nicely of him, and you will have to watch 
‘him or he’ll get away. She sent him a 
nice present by me, and I don’t think he 
will care if I show it to you,as I know 
what it is, and it isn’t sealed up.” Pick- 
ing up his saddle-bags from the corner of 
‘the room, the preacher took from them a 
pair of riding gloves, exquisitely em- 
broidered and made with a skill not com- 
monly shown in such localities. 

“A fourth witness! He certainly has 
not been over-modest in his hasty woo- 
ing, neither has the pert female hesitated 
to publish her latest conquest,” was the 
thought of her to whom the present was 
handed for inspection. She declined a 
closer view, and rose to leave the room, 
but not before her mother had observed 
the strained look in the pale face, and 
the suffused eyes, which gave the lie to 
her steady tones, as she asked to be ex- 
cused. 

When the bearer of the present went 
to deliver it and the accompanying note, 
which he had shown sense enough not to 
mention to his host’s family, he found 
Burton at home, and glad to see him, and 
pleased to learn something about his late 
friends. But he showed considerable con- 
fusion when the narrator told of the esti- 
mation in which he was held by them. 
He made some shy allusion also, to the 
evident feeling of the young lady, as he 
handed Burton the gloves and missive 
intrusted to him for delivery. 

Modest and unassuming, Burton dis- 
liked any flattering allusions to himself 
and as soon as possible, turned the con- 
versation to other subjects, merely allud- 
ing to itagain during the stay of the mes- 
senger. 

But he was not unconcerned in another 
direction. Two invitations to ride were 
refused — with thanks— Miss La Blanche 
was not well. Yet on at least one of 
these. occasions he again saw her stealing 
quietly away from the house for a walk, 
and the watchful hounds, accustomed to 


loiter near her door, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of the horses, had espied and 
accompanied her, despite her attempts 
to dispense with their attendance. It 
gave Burton an idea. He had wanted to 
communicate with her, but disliked to 
leave a note for her at her father’s door; 
he would not send it by his servant, to 
have the fact discussed by those of both 
households, and as for the post-office —a 
dozen pairs of eyes scanned every mail 
as it was thrown out for sorting on the 
table in the club-room of the trader's 
store, and every one knew his peculiar 
hand-writing. But here was his oppor- 
tunity. He would make one of the faith- 
ful brutes his messenger. So one was 
chained up the next day, till Burton’s 
watchfulness had been rewarded by the 
sight of the familiar figure on the usually 
frequented path. Then with a note, 
closely folded, attached securely to his 
collar, the dog was loosened, and put 
upon the trail, bounding away with a 
speed which seemed to indicate that he 
knew the importance of his errand. Over- 
taking his friend, he sprang up for his 
usual greeting, and by this act the note 
was revealed. It was at once opened 
and she read: 

My DEAR Miss LA BLANCHE—May I ask 
why I have been so studiously avoided by you 
since my return? Iam not conscious of anything 
in my conduct since we parted on the day of my 
departure from the post which ought to cause you 
any annoyance or myself any shame, and your 
words, ‘‘as you deserve,” can, therefore, scarcely 
apply now. Very truly yours, 

H. R. Burton. 
Curt and pointed as was the note, the 


penning of it had been a lowering of 


Burton's pride. He ad said he would 
never seek for explanation from, or rec- 
onciliatioa with, any woman; and, while 
true as steel to those whom he called 
friends, he was still one of those who had 
said to himself, in the language of Burns, 
“Yet something keep unto yersel’,” and 
would not make anyone his confidant. 
But, so deeply had this girl’s noble na- 
ture entered into his life, that he had de- 
cided, after a long struggle with pride, 
to ask for an explanation. 

But she to whom the note was addressed 
had fer full share of pride. Had she 
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heard of what she called his flirtation 
from but one source, such was her first 
faith in him, she would have passed it 
over and not alluded to it at all; but four- 
fold proof had been forthcoming, and, 
though belief was torture, she must and 
did believe him false, and this note but 
added to his perfidy and double-dealing. 
She would not even retain his note, and 
the messenger to whom he had intrusted 
it should carry back the reply. With 
burning cheeks and glistening eye, but 
with hand steady enough in nerve to 
wield the surgeon’s knife, she pen- 
ciled: 

It # not known why Lieutenant Burton seeks 
an explanation for the occurrences of the past tew 
days. There is none to give. his own con- 
science offers none now, it may at no distant day, 
when his correspondence is opened. 

IsABELLE LA BLANCHE. 

There was a dangerous gleam in Bur- 
ton’s eye as he read this reply, and if any 
of his old-time comrades had seen him 
during the next half-hour, they would 
have cautioned others to keep aloof, for 
his features assumed the expression 
known and already spoken of, as “his 
fighting face.” To what did she allude 
as “his correspondence?” He had but 
few correspondents, and none of either 
sex of whom he was ashamed. He had 


been outrageously treated. Why? He 
ran over in his mind the names of any or 
all who might be coasidered his enemies, 
but could think of none who for any rea- 
son would seek to influence her against 
him. Besides, no one—so he thought, 
knew of their attachment. And so his 
thoughts ran on, and on, till at length he 
turned to his table, and began what 
proved to be a long letter to his sister, 
following it with others to friends, till the 
night was far spent, and sheer fatigue 
forced him to slumber. 

Succeeding days brought no change in 
the lover’s status; though Burton’s gloom, 
contrasted with his recent cheerfulness, 
were noticed by some of his companions, 
with the remark, “ They must have had 
a quarrel, he rides alone now.” Mrs. La 
Blanche vainly endeavored to ascertain 
the cause of the estrangement. Her 
daughter would make no explanation; 
but as the anxious parent spoke of her 
changed appearance, and, with all a 
mother’s tact and solicitude sought to 
know the cause, she was assured that her 
daughter was in perfect health, and in 
need of nothing. 

The quiet of the garrison was soon to 
be rudely broken. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ROSE, unfolding one by one 
Its curl-tipped petals to the sun; 

A sheen of gold upon the screen 
Of burnished leaves and spires of green; 
A bird’s sweet notes in thrilling song, 
Such as one dreams to heaven belong; 
A dash of wings—a whispering 
Of breezes, faintly lingering; 
A little god’s most piercing darts, , 
Bestirring love in tender hearts; 
A unison of souls in rhyme — 
A touch of lips, ’mid thoughts sublime; 
Glad hopes of youth, endearing age; 
Consummate visions to the sage; 
A world of bliss —a world of praise, 
Brings June, the Queen of Summer Days! 


Anna E. H. Satterlee. 








A “POET LARIAT.’ 


A SKETCH. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


HE talk had drifted around from 

people to politics, from politics to 
poetry —I hardly know how. They were 
old schoolmates, in a Western city, visit- 
ing together for the first time in five 
years. It was a January night, and they 
were drawn up comfortably before an 
open fire, talking and smoking with that 
enjoyment which was the natural result 
of the conditions. The apdrtment was 
luxurious, and evidences of culture and 
artistic taste were plentiful. 

They had suddenly fallen to discussing 
their favorite authors with all the old- 
time interest, and from ancient poets had 
descended to modern bards of their own 
acquaintance. The younger man, who 
was also the host, and a gentleman of 
leisure, more or less, was himself a dab- 
bler in literary art, and had written some 
clever verse and magazine stories. The 
other was a journalist on one of the big 
dailies. The subject was, therefore, a 
congenial one, and the discussion rather 
brisk. 

All at once the newspaper man, as if 
suddenly remembering, broke off in the 
middle of a sentence and went to ran- 
sacking his pockets. After some diligent 
search, he produced a folded clipping 
and handed it to the other. 

“There is some poetry for you,” he 
said witha laugh. “Read that and weep. 
I cut it from one of our Coyote ex- 
changes,” he added, “and it refers to 
Cheyenne county, Kansas. Cheyenne 
borders on the Colorado line, and is a 
blizzard-swept, cattle-grazing waste, I am 
told.” 

The other took the clipping and opened 
it. It was headed, “The Song of Chey- 
enne, the Beauty of the West. Tune, 
‘Joe Bowers.’” The first line convinced 
him of its quality. It was a full column 
in length. 


“Too long,’ he said lazily. “ Lite is 
too short to wade through a column of 
doggerel.” 

“ No, read it,” urged the journalist, “it 
is particularly rich in places.” 

Thus admonished the young man be- 
gan reading aloud the monotonous jingle 
of bad rhymes and ludicrous sentiment, 
laughing out here and there at some line 
or stanza more absurd than the rest. 

It was a rambling, metrical description 
of the author’s journey from Pennsylvania 
Westward, in search of fortune and a land 
of promise. He was evidently unmarried 
and with modest ideas of luxury, for he 
referred more than once to the charms of 
the Western girls as compared with those 
whom he had left beyond the Mississippi, 
and dwelt fondly on the frontier hotel ac- 
commodations. 

He seemed to have encountered a good 
deal of hard luck for a time, and once, at 
Wichita, had been on the point of giving 
up in despair and returning to his native 
heath. In this dark hour had come the 
dawn. Employment had been offered 
him as a “ puncher” on a Western ranch, 
and the plains of Cheyenne had opened 
to him like a new Canaan, wherein every 
object seemed good, from the water, 


which, because of its scarcity, perhaps, 


he lauded as being “like diamonds pure 
and bright,” to the ranch owner’s fair 
handmaiden, whose charms he set forth 
in graphic and melodious measure thus: 


- Le Yi a girl, Miss Loder, she’s not so very 
t 


all, 

But when you come to heft her, she’s not so very 
small; 

And when it comes to working, she gets there 
with the best — 

She’s the belle of Cheyennecounty, the Beauty 
of the West.” 


The doggerel character of the verse 
was not to be denied, but it had been 
written to a tune. Wherefore it pos- 
sessed certain advantages of measure 
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and swing not always to be found in the 
more pretentious “ poetry of culture,” so- 
called. The refrain was particularly se- 
ductive. 

™ The _Doouty of the West—the Beauty of the 


est, 
Hurrah for Cheyenne county, the Beauty of the 
West.” 


The young man handed it back. 

“I think it altogether better than Miss 
B——’s poetry,” he said, laughing. 

“Easy,” assented the journalist, with 
more emphasis than grammar. “The 
description of Miss Loder’s charms is 
great,” and he repeated the lines, which 
had fixed themselves in his memory. 
Then the other came in heartily with the 
ringing chorus to the good old tune of 
“Joe Bowers,” which long ago, as a boy, 
he had been wont to sing. 

“The minstrel is evidently smitten with 
the fair Loder’s charms,” said the jour- 
nalist, after a pause. “I trust his suit is 
prospering.” 

“He would hardly sing her graces so 
freely otherwise,” was the reply. “The 
line referring to her avoirdupois seems 
particularly suggestive of special favor. 
He sang out of the fullness of his heart, 
no doubt. The joy of requited love, you 
know.” 

“Yes, and his song is therefore genu- 
ine to whomsoever it satisfies. This po- 
etry business is all a matter of taste, 
anyway. Whatever of verse touches the 
heart—sinks into it and stays—clings 
and sings, and cheers the pathway of 
life, is, to its following, true poetry, 
whether written by a laureate or by our 
friend out yonder, who probably couldn’t 
define the difference between a rondeau 
and a round-up, or a triolet and a three- 
year-old heifer.” 

The other only smiled as he looked 
into the fire and murmured dreamily: 


“ The pete of the West—the Beauty of the 
Jest 


est, 
Hurrah for Cheyenne county, the Beauty of the 
West.” 


And now and again during the remain- 
der of the evening, when there was a lull 
in the talk he would repeat reflectively 
stray bits of the “Song of Cheyenne,” 
usually adding the picturesque lines 


about Miss Loder, and closing with the 
happy refrain, in which both would join. 

At a late hour the friends retired, each 
to his own luxurious apartment; but often 
through the long watches of the night the 
young poet half awoke from a slumber 
which a demon of jingling doggerel ren- 
dered joyless, grinding into his ears, over 
and over again, the sturdy charms of 
Miss Loder, and the glories of Cheyenne, 
until the torture became maddening. 

Once he sat-up in bed and glared 
around in the dark. 

“Hurrah for Cheyenne county,” he 
said, grimly. “Yes, by Jove —this is the 
poetry that as Tom says, ‘clings, and 
sings, and cheers.’ I only hope he’s got 
it as bad as I have.” 

He sat quite still for a moment, listen- 
ing intently. A sound of heavy breath- 
ing came from thenextroom. Evidently 
the journalist was undisturbed. “The 
poetry that sinks in deep and stays,” he 
continued, savagely, “that makes night 
hideous, and life a mockery. Oh, yes, its 
genuine, no doubt, but I’m getting just a 
little weak on appreciation. 


“The Beauty of the West, the Beauty of the 
West— 


“TD—— the Beauty of the West! If I 
could get hold of that rhymster the 
‘Beauty’ would go unsung for a spell at 
least. And if I thought any of my stuff 
was tramping around over the country 
making life a burden to any poor devil 
that wanted to sleep I would ‘go and sin 
no more,’ ” he added, penitently. 

Then he threw himself back among 
the pillows and deliberately repeated all 
he could remember of the abomination, 
torturing himself to recall more, and con- 
tinuing the refrain until it became a 
soundless, meaningless misery. 

Outside the air of the January night 
was still, while the mercury, climbed 
silently down to the bottom of the glass. 
Yet the atmosphere within was genial, 
and his bed such as to invite slumber. 

When, at last, the gray light of morn- 
ing began to steal in and he could endure 
it no longer, he reached out his hand and 
touched a bell. As he sat up in bed, 
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reflectively rubbing his chin and waiting 
for the servant to bring hot water, he 
laughed aloud and repeated once more, 
wearily, and for the hundredth time, per- 
haps, 

“The Basety of the West, the Beauty of the 


Hurrah for Cheyenne County, the Beauty of the 
West.” 





Three hundred miles away —across 
the wind-swept, snow-clad plains of Kan- 
sas, where the white snow lay deep ona 
level, and was drifted still deeper about 
the walls of a sod house in which a ther- 
mometer, had there been one, would 
have registered 20° below—there was 
another young man waking to the duties 
of another day after a night of profound 


and peaceful slumber. Leaping from 
his primitive bed he threw on his little 
pile of half leather, half civilized gar- 
ments, with a haste that betokened a keen 
desire for active blood circulation. Then, 
as he pulled open the rude door of his 
cabin, and kicked back a snow-drift that 
had tumbled in on the floor, he looked 
out over the blinding, treeless waste to 
where a column of blue smoke was rising 
above the ranch-owner’s home, and a 
look of tenderness came into his eyes as 
his lips opened unconsciously in song: 


“The Beauty of the West, the Beauty of the 
Wes 


Hurrah for ’Susie Loder, the Beauty of the 
est. 


It was the sweet singer of Cheyenne. 


ROSE OF THE JUNE. 


WINE ye, twine ye, 
Rose, neath the summer moon! 
Higher yet, higher yet, 
Beautiful rose of the June! 
Twine o’er her window and coyly peep 
At the face of my pretty one lying asleep. 
Listen, Rose, listen, and silently keep 
Guard o’er my love, 
Ward o’er my dove — 
Watch o’er my love of the June! 


Twine ye, twine ye, 
Rose of the dewy morn! 
Higher yet, higher yet, 
Opening Rose of the dawn! 
Send from your golden heart’s perfume to rest 
Over the couch of the maid I love best; 
Whisper a message above the white nest 
Where sleeps my love, 
Where dreams my dove, 
Where sleeps my love of the June! 


Droop ye, droop ye, 
Rose of the dark, dark day! 
Nevermore, nevermore, 
Flaunt ye your blossoms gay! 
Gather your fragrance to pour o’er the dead; 
Strew all your petals above her young head; 
Cover with rosebuds the green of her bed. 
Weep o’er my love, 
Weep o’er my dove,— 


My beautiful love of the June! 


E. H. Chase 
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GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S ADVENTURE. 


A KENTUCKY SKETCH. 


By ELLA HICKs JOHNSON. 


(BEAT -grent- grandmother held a 

rifle across her lap, as she spun on 
the “little wheel” near her open cabin 
door. 

I speak with assurance, because I had 
the story from my mother, who had it 
from her mother, who had it from her 
mother, who was Great-great-grandmoth- 
er’s daughter, and was there herself and, 
of course, knew all about it. Conse- 
quently, the homely little narrative which 
follows is “ fiction that happened” some- 
where in Kentucky in the year of our 
Lord seventeen hundred and something. 
It is not the part of wisdom to be more 
explicit. The details may have become 
confused in the transmission, and I stand 
in awe of historical clubs. 

Great great-grandmother’s name was 
Margaret Edmonson. Noone called her 
Margaret, however, for Peggy suited her 
sturdy physique and straightforward com- 
mon sense much better than the longer 
title. 

With face and figure softened by pleas- 
ing garments, she might perhaps have 
been comely; but, clad in a coarse home- 
spun gown, she was simply a plain pioneer 
woman who possessed no beauty save a 
wealth of red-brown hair, which bespoke 
her Irish ancestry. Time travels wear- 
ingly in frontier life, and at eight and 
twenty a woman is long past her youth. 

She had married her cousin, John Ed- 
monson, a dozen years before, in Virginia, 
and shared his roving life through the 
wilds of Tennessee into the forests of 
Kentucky. She had borne her part in 
many bloody scenes, and sent more than 
one red man to his happy hunting-ground. 
She was a skilled markswoman, her cour- 
age was undoubted and her judgment 
keen and capable. 

But now Peggy was clearly uneasy. 

This part of Kentucky had been free 
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from Indian raids for so long that a little- 
handful of friends and relatives had ven- 
tured to establish a colony on a particu- 
larly desirable tract of land, not only 
outside the fort, but at least three miles 
away from it. 

These settlers were all younger than 
John and Peggy, and had so recently 
come out from more civilized Virginia 
that they were virtually unacquainted 
with backwoods life except by hearsay. 

Before dawn, on the day with which 
my story opens, half the male portion 
of the little settlement had set out on a 
hunting expedition, and, a few hours after 
their departure, the remaining men were 
summoned to aid in repelling an attack 
which there was reason to believe the 
Indians were about to make on the fort. 
Thinking the hunters would soon re- 
turn and furnish a guard for their families 
and homes, they promptly responded; 
but, as the day wore on and the hunting 
party did not appear, Peggy grew anx- 
ious. She knew they were not purposely 
left unprotected, and she feared for the 
safety of all concerned. Not wishing to 
cause any unnecessary alarm, she did not 
fully express her uneasiness, but collected 
all the women and children under her 
own roof. Her companions regarded the 
whole affair as a frolic, and resented her 
attempts to prevent them from straying 
even a few steps from her door. 

One of them asked, impatiently, ““What- 
ever ails you, Peggy, to be so skeery? 
You certainly don’t think the Indians are 
likely to come here! They dan’t know 
all of our men are away. And besides 
there hasn’t been a one around here, not 
since I come. For my part I halfway 
believe all them tales was blanket- 
stretchers.” 

“Do you?” said Peggy, disdainfully.. 
“Well, Betsy, I hope you may always 
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think so, but I’m afraid the Indians know 
more about our men than we do. I con- 
fess I am troubled.” 

“Pooh! Peggy, I thought you were 
brave. After the way you fought at 
Neely’s Bend, I shouldn’t think you’d be 
skeered before the rest of us. The men’ll 
be along soon.” 

“But I’m not brave, Betsy, I’m like a 
rat. I'll run till I’m brought to bay and 
then \'ll fight. At Neely’s Bend I was 
desperate, not brave.” 

Night fell on the inmates of the Ed- 
monson cabin with no tidings of the hunt- 
ers. Amid jibes and laughter the women 
and children settled to sleep as best they 
could on the puncheon floor. But Peggy, 
was wakeful and oppressed with fear. 

At the first streak of daylight she was 
astir and cautiously opened the cabin 
door to look about her. Her young sister, 
Nancy Montgomery, came out presently 
_and went to the spring near by for water. 
Peggy watched her as she returned, car- 
rying the brimming pail on her head, her 
lithe young figure showing to picturesque 
advantage against a background of the 
marvelous grays and blues of an October 
morning in Kentucky. 





Ah, Kentucky! Dark and bloody 
ground! Land of romance, of story and 
of song! Small wonder is it that the red 
men warred among themselves for seiz- 
ing of your goodly hunting grounds and 
gave you baptism in a tide of crimson 
lifeblood. Small wonder is it that the 
adventurous pale face clung with hardy 
fortitude tohis adopted home and ofttimes 
met his death ere he would yield his 
right to fields so fertile and so promising. 
Meet is it that your children love you. 

In the springtime, when the young 
leaves stir in the fragrant air, and all your 
length and breadth resounds with songs 
of many birds, then your children love 
you. 

In midsummer, when your dear face is 
rippled with waving grass, and mild-eyed 
kine stand knee-deep in darkling streams, 
then your children love you. 

In autumn, when all about you lies a 


thin, blue haze; when your stately trees 
are brave in red and orange-tawny plum- 
age; when your fields are gay with saf- 
fron sedge and scarlet sumach; when the 
wary squirrel darts from hiding place to 
covert over a crackling carpet of russet 
leaves; when the cheery call of his grace, 
Bob White, comes clear and sweet across 
the stillness; then indeed, your children 
love you. 

In winter’s chill, when the snow king’s 
mantle lies upon you crisp and white, and 
the bare branches of your forests sigh for 
other days, then your children love you— 
for what you have been and again will be. 





“Nancy,” said Peggy as her sister ap- 
proached, “ We women are fools. Why 
weren’t we content to stay in Virginia? 
Why did we come to this uncivilized 
place? We work like slaves and have 
nothing to show for it. It may beheroic to 
help open up a new country, but I heart- 
ily wish we were all safe in Abington 
again.” 

“But, Peggy, it is such a beautiful 
country! Why, I love it already!” 

“Well, I reckon it is a good country, 
but I am more interested in retaining a 
whole skin than in seeing the beauties of 
nature. You know well enough, Nancy, 
that we are here for the soil and not for 
the scenery. Greed brings the men and 
we follow them. A woman’s lot is hard 
at best, and in a land like this where we 
live with our hearts in our mouths, it is 
dreadful. No wonder we grow old and 
gray before our time. I tell you, Nancy, 


‘from the way the owls hooted last night, 


I doubt if any of us are alive to-morrow. 
And God only knows what’s happened to 
the men.” 
* “Why Peggy,” said Sarah Houston who 
had joined them, “Are you that super- 
stitious?” 

“No, Sarah, but those were not owls; 
they were Indians. I don’t know what 
they are up to. But I have barred the 
window and put the rifles and ammunition 
handy. There are only two rifles, Sarah, 
and you and I must use them if worse 
comes to worst.” 
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“ Are you still harping on Indians, Peg- 
gy?” said Betsy Bledsoe as she stepped 
outside to call them to breakfast. “Sup- 
pose they come. Aren’t we safe here? 
What can they do?” 

“Do?” said Peggy vehemently, enter- 
ing the cabin, her Celtic blood rising at 
the scorn in Betsy's tone. “They will 
beat in the door with tomahawks and 
clubs; or, failing that, will fire the house 
and roast you where you stand. They 
will take your babies from your arms and 
dash their brains out onthe ground. They 
will tear your children limb from limb 
and dance about you in their fiendish 
glee. They will bind you to the stake 
and torture you in ways no white man 
ever dreamed of. Or perhaps some brave 
may choose you for his squaw, and you 
will lead a life so loathsome, so degraded, 
so corrupt that death by torture would be 
sweet beside it. An Indian is no man, he 
is a demon.” 

The fervor of Peggy’s speech had 
scarcely died away when the gobble of a 
wild turkey was heard in the neighboring 
wood. Peggy sprang forward in alarm. 

“Why, Peggy, that was only a turkey.” 

“T know a turkey and I know an owl; 
that was an Indian,” Peggy replied, as 
she closed and barred the door. And not 
a whit too soon, for the fearful war-whoop 
rang upon the air and froze their blood 
with fear. 

Peggy quickly marshalled her forces. 
Three of the seven women were stationed 
by the loopholes at the sides and back of 
the cabin to give the alarm in case dan- 
ger menaced from a new direction. 
Peggy and Sarah Houston prepared to 
fire through the loopholes near the door, 
and the remaining women, aided by 
Peggy’s son, a lad of ten, stood ready to 
reload the rifles. 

Some half-dozen Indians advanced rap- 
idly to the cabin door, and Sarah fired at 
the leader. His uplifted tomahawk fell 
from his hand as her bullet sunk in his 
shoulder. With a cry of rage, the whole 
party turned and ran back to the wood. 

“Why don’t you shoot, Peggy?” asked 
Sarah impatiently. 
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“No use to waste lead when they are 
running away. We'll need it fast enough 
when they come back.” 

Peggy felt from the first that their de- 
fense was hopeless. Their supply of am- 
munition was alltooscanty. They might 
have molded a few bullets from the pew- 
ter platters, mugs and spoons, but there 
was no powder with which to fire them. 
Still, any minute might bring the men, 
and they would not surrender without a 
struggle. 

Even the girls in the cabin were now 
quiet, active and alert, and did Peggy's 
bidding without a question. After the 
first attack, Peggy insisted that all of 
them should take some food. 

“It is ill fighting,” she said, “on an 
empty stomach, and who can say when 
we will get anything else!” 

So the two Robertson girls went back 
and forth, carrying portions of coarse fare 
to those on guard and snatching a hasty 
repast for themselves as they moved 
about. 

The children, who fortunately had been 
given their morning meal, sat huddled 
on the floor in breathless silence, as if 
they realized that their little lives hung 
in the balance. “O! O! O!” screamed 
the unarmed watchers simultaneously, 
“some of them are coming this way!” 

“My God!” thought Peggy, “attacked 
on all sides at once and but two rifles!” 

She ran to the loophole by the window, 
telling Sarah not to leave the door. 
Peggy fired hastily at the approaching 
marauders and her bullet went wide of 
the mark. The savages sent up a yell of 
derision and came rapidly on. 

As Peggy surmised, the attack had 
been planned to withdraw the defense 
from the door, which was now besieged 
by vigorous blows. Sarah’s aim also had 
been false, and before the weapons 
could be reloaded by their trembling 
fingers the Indians had effected an en- 
trance. The firearms were instantly 
secured, the inmates of the cabin quickly 
collected and marched into the forest, 
the affrighted women instinctively seiz- 
ing the children, all of whom were infants 
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and toddlers save Peggy’s two sturdy 
sprigs of frontier growth, whose strength 
could match her own. 

They were brutally hurried along, and 
were soon joined by a much larger body 
of warriors. The Indians paid little at- 
tention to their prisoners except to urge 
them forward and brandish weapons 
threateningly over the heads of any who 
lagged. 

Peggy was thinking intently. She in- 
ferred that the attack on the fort had 
been unsuccessful and that some of the 
Indians had been captured. They had 
not stopped for pillage because they ex- 
pected the settlers to follow them imme- 
diately, and had refrained from butchery 
because they wished to hold the women 
and children as hostages. If brought to 
close quarters, however, they would mur- 
der their captives and escape; but from 
her knowledge of Indian habits she felt 
convinced that their lives would be pre- 
served as long as possible. 

She managed to speak to all her com- 
panions, and warned them to jump behind 
the nearest tree at the sound of the war- 
whoop,as that would be the signal for flight. 

Finding herself unobserved by the In- 
dians, she dropped shreds torn from her 
clothing, overturned stones and broke 
twigs from the undergrowth, hoping by 
this means to aid the whites in following 
their trail. 

O, the misery of that morning! The 
sun was high in the heavens and the 
strain was becoming unendurable. It 


was a pitiful thing to see these seven - 


fainting women, each carrying a helpless 
little one, while Mary and Alexander 
Edmonson clung close to Peggy’s side in 
an agony of fear. 

Would the white men ever overtake 
them? 

On, on they pushed, over fallen logs 
and drifts of frost-damp leaves; through 
tangled briers that stung and pricked 
them as they passed; down hill-slopes 
slippery with dank mould and treacher- 
ous loamy earth; over stones that cut 
into their blistered, swollen feet; through 
crystal streams with never time to snatch 
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a drop to cool their fevered lips. On, 
still on, with wet and clinging garments 
that chilled and clogged them as they 
struggled forward. 

Dumb and blind with terror and fa- 
tigue, they pressed along, with death 
behind to drive them, and perhaps worse 
than death awaiting them. 





A short time after the second party of 
men from the Edmonson settlement 
reached the fort the hunters also arrived. 
They had changed their intended direc- 
tion, and, seeing unmistakable evidences 
of Indians, had gone to the fort for safety, 
little dreaming that in so doing they were 
leaving their families and homes at the 
mercy of the foe. Before the mistake 
could be rectified, the stockade was sur- 
rounded by the Indians and all means of 
escape were cut off. 

The fight through the day was sharp, 
and ended disastrously for the Indians, 
the pioneers suffering but little. The 
red chief, who was believed to bear a 
charmed life, was wounded near the fort, 
and the steady fire over his prostrate 
form forced his followers to leave him to 
his fate. 

While the principal body of warriors 
maintained the siege on the fort, the 
other attacked and carried off the women 
and children, and the entire band of red 
men was soon in full and swift retreat. 

Before it was fairly certain that the 
enemy had withdrawn, a company of 
men set out for the little settlement. 
Perceiving at once what had occurred 
there, they started in hot pursuit, and, 
fortunately, were readily able to follow 
the trail. They succeeded in taking the 


.redskins so much by surprise that the 


Indians knew their only safety lay in in- 
stant and rapid flight. 

When the war-whoop sounded, each of 
the captives profited by Peggy’s warning 
and immediately placed a tree between 
herself and the nearest warrior. All but 
poor Betsy Bledsoe, who either could not 
or would not act quickly, and she and 
her baby were tomahawked by the flee- 
ing savages. 
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No pen can paint the pathos of the meet- 
ing,the sobs,tears and prayers of thankful- 
ness, and the sorrow for poor Betsy’s fate. 

The Indians had, of course, wished to 
hold the women and children as ransom 
for their wounded chief. He, however, 
had died, and his followers made no at- 
tempt to secure his body. This was, in 
fact, the last Indian incursion in this local- 
ity, and after a time the settlers felt secure. 


At many firesides the story of that 
dreadful march is handed down, and 
many children have sat with bated breath 
while some descendant of those hardy 
mothers tells of the attack on the Ed- 
monson cabin. Our eyes have grown 
round with fear, the shadows have been 
peopled with hideous, painted faces, 
and every gust of wind has been a war 
cry. 


A MINOR NOTE. 


O THE soldiers marched away, 
With their colors brave and gay, 
Saying blithe, ‘We will return 
When the fires of victory burn!” 
But the years passed as before, 
And the soldiers came no more. 


Little Nell in the garden, 
Singing her careless song, 
Busy with mimic duties, 
Happy the bright day long; 
Trilling the sad old ballad 
Heedlessly as she plays,— 
Little she recks of sorrow, 
Of war, and of lonely days! 


Winter came and summer went, 

Worn and ragged, weak and spent, 
Came at last the soldier band 

Through the ravaged, war-scarred land. 
But not all who went returned 

When the fires of welcome burned ; 

In the woods and on the hill 

Some keep silent bivouac still. 


Out where the gay flowers blossom 

The childish voice still rings; P 
Sings she of soldier laddies, 

Knowing no pain nor sting. 
Auntie with slow tears falling 

Patiently sits and sews, 

Dreams of a leal heart silent 
In an unknown grave’s repose. 


Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh. 
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THE SECOND BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE IOWA 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By Mrs. HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


NOBLE river, natural terraces with 
picturesque bluffs encircling, such 

is the situation of the beautiful city which 
entertained the Iowa Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs during its second biennial 
meeting, held May 5th and 6th, the guest 
of the Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Associ- 
ation. Ifthe daring and thrifty old French- 
man who gave the city its name could have 
looked upon the scene more than a cen- 
tury after his advent, one wonders what 
would have been his thoughts. In the 
evolution of councils some rather marked 
changes are observable. In the councils 


to which Julien Dubuque appealed, and 





MRS. ANNA B. HOWE, OF MARSHALLTOWN, 


Retiring President of the Iowa Federation. 


in which he sometimes took part, the 
grim and dusky warriors permitted no 
bronzed maid or matron to appear. 
The deliberations were chiefly marked 
by laconic exclamations, puffs and—si- 
lence. Any one in attendance upon the 
recent meeting of the Iowa Federation 
would have realized that in our time cer- 
tain widely divergent tendencies are 
manifest. This gathering was not la- 
conic, it did not “puff” and was not 
silent! Although the convention proper 
opened on Wednesday, the sth, all looked 
forward with anticipation to the directors’ 
meeting, held Tuesday evening, which 
included the executive 
board and the presidents 
of lIowa’s 174 federated 
clubs. Representatives 
of clubs in different parts 
of the State had been 
asked to lead discussions 
upon assigned subjects of 
especial interest. Each 
subject was presented in 
a bright and practical 
manner, and many orig- 
inal ideas were advanced. 
Pencils were busy, and 
many helpful suggestions 
regarding library work, 
household economics, city 
federations, village im- 
provement and other per- 
tinent subjects were car- 
ried home to bear fruit in 
the years to come. The 
convention opened 
Wednesday morning, 
and, as the large audi- 
ence room in which it 
was held slowly filled, 
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MRS. G. F. VAN VECHTEN, OF CEDAR RAPIDS, 
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President of the lowa Federation. 


the scene was one long to be remem- 
bered. Here were gathered several hun- 
dred representative Iowa women, whose 
bright faces were instinct with life and 
eager with anticipation; representatives 
not only of the clubs but of the homes 
of Iowa, with hearts high with expecta- 
tion that from this meeting would come 
an inspiration and a blessing. On this 
first morning fluttering fans and half- 
hushed voices made electric and tonal the 
atmosphere, and the handsome gowns and 
bright spring blossoms made an attractive 
picture. The invocation by Mrs. J. P. 
Poor, who has been connected with the 
intellectual and social advancement of 
Dubuque for many years, and whose 
sweet face was in itself a benediction, 
was a fitting opening for the conven- 
tion. 

A pleasant incident of the opening ses- 
sion was the presentation of a handsome 
gavel to the Federation by the Marshall- 
town clubs; an expression of loyalty and 


devotion not only to the Federation, 
which owes its inception to the Marshall- 
town Women’s Club, but also to its Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Howe, whom they are proud 
to claim. 

Never were guests made more cordially 
welcome than in the address of Mrs. B. 
B. Richards, President of the D. L. L. A., 
who gracefully expressed the pleasure of 
the association in the coming of their 
guests. Mrs. Richards spoke with feel- 
ing of the love and loyalty felt for lowa 
by her daughters. She touched a vital 
point when she said: “We are far from 
the sea and the mountains, and lack the 
inspiration which they give. Our land is 
rich, and its abundance provokes among 
our people the love of the material and 
luxurious, rather than the beautiful and 
the spiritual. Have we not reason to 
fear the effect of such influences upon our 
children, and will it not require heroic 
effort on our part to save them from the 
ignoble and unworthy and turn them to 
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the good and true? To aid in this is the 
very object of our organization.” 

The reception given the President, 
Mrs. Anna B. Howe, of Marshalltown, 
when she rose to deliver her address, was 
a spontaneous and heartfelt tribute of love 
and appreciation. Mrs. Howe's finely 
delivered address was an earnest, beau- 
tiful plea for the elevation of standards, 
and for practical work for the better- 
ment of society. She reviewed briefly 
the work of the last two years, saying 
that while she had assumed the pres- 
idency with reluctance and misgiving, 
she had found in it much of pleasure and 
joy, and continuous, absorbing work. 
She said it was early determined by the 
Executive Board to devote special atten- 
tion to the development of the reciprocity 
and library departments, and a large 
measure of success had rewarded their 
efforts. Mrs. Howe said she desired to 
see Iowa like Massachusetts, where only 
seventeen towns are without public libra- 





ries. The work of Mrs. Thayer and 
others in the direction of village improve- 
ment was commended, and committees on 
preparing outlines of study; on education, 
and to arrange an art interchange, were 
recommended. During her term of office 
Mrs. Howe has personally visited sixty 
of the lowa clubs. Mrs. Howe closed by 
saying: “As I pass out from active service, 
it will be with thankfulness that I have 
known you, that I have put so much of 
my life into this work with you, and I 
have faith to believe that you will go on 
helping each other, founding libraries, 
beautifying villages, purifying social life, 
raising the standard of education, of liter- 
ature and of art, until it shall be said of 
Iowa as Goethe said of America, ‘Thou 
hast the best.’” 

Reports are often considered a neces- 
sary evil, but those presented by the va- 
rious officers, concerning the work of the 
biennial period just past, were of marked 
interest. Clear, accurate and to the point, 





MRS. R. R. PETERS, 
President-elect of the Des Moines Woman's Club and Vice-President of the Iowa Federation. 
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MISS JESSIE B. WAITE, OF BURLINGTON, 


Corresponding Secretary of the Federation. 


from these reports a knowledge of the 
status of lowa clubs, their aims and aspi- 
rations, was easily obtained. 

Special mention should be made of the 
work undertaken for libraries, reported 
by Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher, of Marshall- 
town, chairman of the library committee. 
That Iowa women are feeling the needs 
of the public in this direction there can 
be little doubt, and, from Mrs. Fletcher’s 
report, that which had already been ac- 
complished by different clubs was ascer- 
tained. Mrs. Fletcher spoke of the 
interest taken by clubs in the State 
Traveling Library, from which much is 


hoped in upbuilding libraries in smaller 
towns. 

Another most interesting report was 
that of Dr. Mary W. Cogswell,* chairman 
of the Reciprocity Bureau. It was 
learned that over one hundred calls had 
been made for papers and lectures made 
available through the Bureau, and a total 
of ninety-one papers have been read be- 
fore other clubs than those for which 
they were prepared. When one reflects 
upon the broadening of sympathies re- 
sulting from this exchange of club cour- 
tesies, the value of the Reciprocity Bu- 

*Portrait in THE MIDLAND of June, ’95. 
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placed before 
the convention 
helpful tho’ghts 
on art, music, lit- 
erature, parlia- 
mentary law, li- 
braries and vil- 
lage improve- 
ment. The ear- 
nest, serious at- 
tention given 
each subject 
was marked. 
Mrs. Maria C, 
Weed,f of West 
Union, State 
chairman of cor- 
respondence for 
the General 
Federation, 
spoke inspiring- 
ly and in a most 
original manner 
of the develop- 
ment of that 
spirit of inquiry 
and investiga- 
reau will be understood. Mrs. Cogswell tion which is so important a factor in hu- 
was also the delegate of the Federation man endeavor, choosing for her subject, 
to the meeting of the General Federation +Portrait in THE MIDLAND of March ’97. 

at Louisville, and her de- 
scription of the three 
days’ session was a vivid 
and charming word-pic- 
ture. During the fifteen 
minutes allotted to the re- 
port, the present meeting 
was forgotten, and each 
for the moment felt the 
inspiration of that nation- 
al organization, from 
which has gone forth a 
message of helpfulness 
to every State Federation 
in our land. 

Of the many interesting 
addresses which made up 
the two days’ program, it 
will not be possible to 
speak in detail. The pro- 
gram included papers 
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IMISS MABEL. VERNON DIXON, OF 
Treasurer of the Federation. 


“Why,” and awakening a 
In view of the 


thought of great value. 
fact that nearly all the 
clubs represented at Du- 
buque have this year been 
making a study of parlia- 
mentary law, a notable 
and timely feature of the 
program was an illustrat- 
ed talk on parliamentary 
law by Mrs. Urquhart 
Lee, of Chicago. Mrs. 
Lee is a woman of charm- 
ing personality, and was 
in every respect mistress 
of her subject. Her talk 
was practical and helpful. 
On Thursday afternoon 
a number of bright ten- 
minute addresses were 
given. Mrs. Doggett, of 
the “ Thirteen” Club of 
Manchester, chose for her 


subject “Here and Now,” and 
spoke of the work ready and wait- 
ing for the women of Iowa in up- 
lifting the sons and daughters of 
the State toa higher plane of in- 
tellectual life. Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Chase, of the Tuesday Club of Ce- 
dar Falls, than whom no one is bet- 
ter fitted to speak of “ Woman’s 
Work in Iowa,” presented a paper 
which recalled the important part 
taken by the women of our State 
from its pioneer days, and traced 
in an interesting manner her work 
in stimulating that which is best in 
government, art and literature. All 
clubs working for village improve- 
ment were interested in the address 
by Mrs. Julia C. McElroy, of the 
Friday Club of Newton, on “Our 
Individual Responsibility for Vil- 
lage Improvement,” in which many 
very practical suggestions were 
made. “Literature in Early Edu- 
cation” was the subject of a val- 
uable and charmingly delivered 
address by Mrs. Marian McC. 
Tredway, of the D. L. L. A., her 
ringing sentences carrying convic- 


tion and enthusiasm. “The Message of 
Music” was treated by Mrs. J. E. Blythe, 





MRS. HELEN M. HAWLEY, MANCHESTER. 
Auditor of the Federation. 
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out the presence of the loved Pres- 
ident of the General Federation, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who so 
generously gives of her time and 
strength in behalf of the cause 
which has inspired her faith. Mrs. 
Henrotin had been announced to 
address the convention on the 
“ Modern Philosophy of Organiza- 
tion,” but, instead, talked in a most 
charming and informal manner of 
the need for mixed clubs. The 
ideal club of the future, she said, 
would be one in which men and 
women worked together, stimulat- 
ing, molding and developing all 
the nobler faculties of their natures. 

That the effort of the program 
committee to provide good music 
was appreciated, was shown in the 
evident enjoyment of all the mu- 
sical numbers. A fact worthy of 
note is, that the musicians who add 
ed so much to the pleasure of each 
President of Sorosis of Mason City, who session of the convention, were in nearly 
brought to her theme an appreciation every instance members of Iowa clubs. 
and sympathy which made her paper of The six piano numbers by Miss Frances 
special interest. “Our Point of 
View” was the subject presented 
by Mrs. J. J. Seerley, the able Pres- 
ident of the Burlington Federation 
of Clubs. Her thoughts on the re- 
lation of the home and the club 
found an echo in the heart of every 
woman present, and Mrs. Seerley 
voiced the feeling of all when she 
said, ‘“ May we use all our advan- 
tages, not only for the develop- 
ment of our own individuality, but 
for the betterment of our homes 
and of all the homes throughout 
the length and breadth of our land.” 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, former- 
ly of Maquoketa, but now of Chi- 
cago, delighted the convention by 
a witty, thoughtful talk concerning 
the capabilities of “Our Boys and 
Girls,” replete with suggestive in- 





MRS. B. B. RICHARDS, 
President Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Association. 





cident. 
Iowa club women would not feel ; e s 
: 2 : : MRS. H. E. TREDWAY, DUBUQUE, 
a biennial meeting complete with- Delegate to the Genearl Federation. 
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Wyman, of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, of Burling- 
ton, were exceptionally 
fine, and were enthusias- 
tically received. Miss 
Wyman is not only ad- 
mirable in her technique, 
is not only finished and 
graceful as an executant, 
but she is also a musical 
artist. By her interpre- 
tation of that which is 
highest in art, she so fixes 
the message in the minds 
and hearts of those who 
hear that it cannot fail to 
uplift. The three piano 
numbers by Miss Foy, of 
Jefferson, were also given 
with exquisite taste and 
feeling, and were muc 

enjoyed; as were the so- 
prano solos by Miss Brant- 
nober, of the Literary So- 
ciety, of Waterloo; Mrs. 
Turner, of the Corning 
Culture Club, and Miss 


Grant and Mrs. Hussey, of Dubuque. 


Seca apaer ant hanes aetealied — 








MRS. H. H. CLAY, 
President Tuesday Club, Cedir Falls. 





MRS ALICE G. FLETCHER, MARSHALLTOWN, 
Chairman Federation Literary Committee. 


| 
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Little business was transacted beyond the 


election of officers, election of del- 
egates to the next meeting of the 
General Federation and the vote 
to amend the section of the Con- 
stitution relating to dues,— which 
were increased. With regard to 
this Mrs. Howe said: “We had 
thought to present a revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws for your 
considereration, but as the time of 
the biennial approached, we count- 
ed the cost, and so large a number 
were new clubs, whose members 
had never before been with us, we 
longed to give you pleasure rather 
than wearisome work,” and the 
pleasure derived from the meet- 
ings by all, attest the wisdom of 
this decision. The new officers 
are: 

President— Mrs. Emma Van 
Vechten, Cedar Rapids. 

Vice-President — Mrs. R. R. Pe- 
ters, Des Moines. 
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men from every corner 
of the state, leading to 
the formation of number- 
less new friendships and 
the strengthening of old 
ones. The afternoon re- 
ception given by the Mon- 
day Club to the Federa- 
tion was also a source of 
rare pleasure. The labor 
of arranging the details 
of such a meeting is very 
heavy and to the various 
committees in charge the 
sincere gratitude of the 
Federation was expressed 
by the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. In 
every respect the conven- 
tion was admirably man- 
aged, and expressions of 
appreciation of the cor- 

Recording Secretary—Mrs.J.E. Blythe, diality and hospitality of the ladies of 
Mason City. Dubuque were heard everywhere. When 

Corresponding Secretary— Miss Jessie it is remembered that there were in at- 
B Waite, Burlington. 

Treasurer — Miss Mabel V. Dix- 
on, Ottumwa. 

Auditor— Mrs. Helen Hawley, 
Manchester. 

The five delegates to the next 
meeting of the General Federation 
are: Mrs. J. S. Clark, of Des 
Moines; Mrs. Marian Tredway, of 
Dubuque; Mrs. L. E. Jones, of Le 
Mars; Mrs. Maria Bibbs, of Boone, 
and Mrs. Van Vechten, by virtue 
of her office. 

The social features of the occa- 
sion were notable, without refer- 
ence to which any account of the 
meeting would be incomplete. 
The reception given by the D. L. 
L. A. to delegates and guests was 
a brilliant and beautiful gathering 
of Iowa womanhood, and the fore- 
thought of the very charming host- 
esses had left nothing undone for 
the comfort and pleasure of>their 
guests. One of the pleasantest 
things connected with it was the mak te ieitiie. 
bringing together sociaily of wo- President “ The Priscilias,”” Grinnell. 





MRS. F. P. LEACH, 
President Red Oak Monday Club. 
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MRS. ANNA R. SNELLING, 
President Marshalltown Women's Club. 


tendance over two hundred and fifty del- 
egates and as many visitors, the labor in- 
volved in entertaining the Federation 


will be appreciated. 


To the executive ability and careful 


forethought of the retir- 
ing President, Mrs. Howe, 
the Federation owes 
much. Her very pres- 
ence was an inspiration 
and she presided with a 


State: “We are so ‘enthused,’ 
we are about to organize a city 
Federation,” is heard from several 
directions. ‘ We expect to organ- 
ize a library association at once,” 
writes another. “Our club was 
so filled with the spirit of help- 
fulness shed abroad at Dubuque 
that we have organized a village 
improvement association.” 

May we not confidently believe 
the State Federation to be already 
a strong force for good in Iowa? It 
has been said that in America to- 
day woman has become, undisputed 
and uncontradicted, what before 
she had been allowed to be only 
when she had a coronet upon her 
brow, or some scepter of power in 
her hand. That this power is hers 
none will dispute, and none who 
looked into the sweet, womanly 
faces at Dubuque will doubt that 
in Iowa woman has come into her 


kingdom. May she be wise for its duties 
and responsibilities with the “ passionate 
gentleness of an infinitely variable, be- 
cause infinitely applicable modesty of 
service!” 


dignity, fairness and tact 
which won all hearts. As 
she leaves the President's 
chair she will carry with 
her the love and good 
wishes of the five thous- 
and club women of the 
State whom she has so 
efficiently served through- 
out her term of office. 
The second biennial 
meeting of the I. F. W. 
C. is over, but its echoes 
may be heard from every 
quarter of the Prairie 





MRS. N. O. LAWTON, 
President Women's Club, Cedar Rapids. 








WOMAN AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By F. W. FITZPATRICK, 


Assistant Archifect on the New U. S. Government Building at Chicago. 


IEWED from an essentially artistic 

point of view, our modern domes- 

tic architecture is not good, nor beauti- 

ful, nor even moderately true; nor is it 

any ways near in excellence what it might 
be and ought to be. 

Woman’s influence upon our aforesaid 
domestic architecture has been and is 
most potent. Every fiber of its texture, so 
to speak, is dependent upon her, and is 
woven for her, and, I am sorry to say, 
that that influence has not been for its 
good. How and why, I shall endeavor to 
explain by what follows. 

That we have built some beautiful 
houses, I will gladly admit; that we have 
made wonderful progress in the arrange- 
ment of the internals in planning, and 
that we have more conveniencies and 
accessories to 
comfort and 
health than any 
other nation in- 
dulges in or 
knows about, I 
also cheerfully 
grant, and I will 
even add that 
no other nation 
builds, propor- 
tionately to the 
number of its 
people, as many 
really comfort- 
able homes as 
we do, nor has 
any other nation 
as nearly solved 
the problem of 
getting the max- 
imum house for 
the minimum 
dollars as have 





all that, I still affirm that the great major- 
ity of our houses, particularly the larger, 
more pretentious and costlier, are very 
far from beautiful—putting it mildly— 
and that 99 per cent of our “flats” and 
“rows” are positively hideous. 

We all know that a nation’s progress 
and civilization is gauged largely by its 
buildings. Are we willing to stand by 
that test, and are we ready to place our 
general run of houses and our stereo- 
typed flat in the balance to be weighed? 
Allah forbid! s 

Many causes are contributory to this 
deplorable condition of our domestic 
architecture. 

The Government, from which all bless- 
ings should flow, does not offer us the 
brilliant examples of art that other gov- 
ernments place 
before their ar- 
chitects, and 
which act not 
only as proto- 
types for monu- 
mental struc- 
tures, but as in- 
centives to bet- 
ter work all 
along the line. 
Since about the 
time when our 
National Capi- 
tol and the Trea- 
sury and the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion 
were erected, it 
is a lamentable 
fact that our 
Government 
buildings have 
been, with rare 
exceptions in- 


the Americans. 
Yet, admitting 


MRS J. M. JUNKIN, 


Chairman Literature Department Red Oak Monday Club. 
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deed, notably 
poor specimens 
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of art. Our legislators have been 
so busy with the tariff, or with mon- 
etary issues, or what not, that, un- 
til recently, they have completely 
ignored the arts. True, they have 
appropriated vast sums of money 
for buildings; but it mattered not 
how those buildings were built, 
provided only they fulfill the “prac- 
tical” requirements of the service. 

Another cause, and perhaps one 
of the principal ones, is that our 
nation is an essentially commer- 
cial one, and has not time to dally 
with anything that can not be 
weighed by the dollar scale. And 
yet it did take such a lively inter- 
est in the Architectural Exhibition 
of ’93, the “ World's Fair,” that I 
am led to believe that, after all, 
the principal fault lies with the ar- 
chitects themselves. The people 
are willing to be cultivated, but 
cultivators are conspicuously lack- 





MISS ELLA M. MCLONEY, 
President Review Cinb, Des Moines. 


ing. A few minutes’ consideration of architects at this point wil! hardly be a digres- 





MRS. J. J. SEERLEY, 
President Burlingt.n Federation of Women's Clubs. 


sion from the main issue, as it is 
maintained, with some justice too, 
that they more or less seriously 
affect architecture. 

Unlike the law or medicine, 
there is no fence around our pro- 
fession, or trade, or whatever you 
may be pleased to callit. Any one 
who can afford a sign can become, 
by the very simple process of hang- 
ing it out, a member of our craft. 
No examinations at the bar, no 
thesis to prepare, nor “fasting, vi- 
gil and prayer.” If we do study, 
travel and seek to thoroughly equip 
ourselves to do work that will be at 
least respectable, it is purely vol- 
untary on our part,—a sort of vo- 
tive offering to art that in due 
course of time may bring reward 
and distinction. But in the mean- 
time monstrosities are building up 
all around us. 

The average man does not con- 
sult an architect as he does his 
doctor or his lawyer; he directs 
him as he would his commonest 
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MISS FERN BROWN, 
President Entre Nous Club, Chariton. 


MRS. CATHERINE C. TAYLOR, 
President Fortnightly Club, Ottumwa. 


MRS, CORILLA LEWIS, 
President Clio Club, Chariton. 


MRS. FRANK VON SHRADER, 


employé, and seeks the 
one who will do the most 
work—irrespective of the 
quality of that work—for the least money, 
as he would give employment to a porter 
or a messenger. 

But in this respect woman is the greater 
sinner, for a man may fall so far from 
grace as to state that he would like such 
or such a kind of house, and may even 
deign to discuss it with his architect; but 
woman, No! She would scorn the act; 
she must have a Queen Anne cottage or 
a colonial mansion with a gable like Mrs. 
Smith’s and chimneys like Mrs. Jones’s. 
Her mind is positively made up, and 
there is no use trying to change it; she 


President Tourist Club, Ottumwa. 


MISS GRACE S. HARSH, 
President City Federation, Creston. 


thinks she is right and, 
alas! knows by long ex- 
perience that she can find 
some architect who will be only too wil- 
ling to do anything she wants, even to the 
building of a Grecian portico on a Chi- 
nese pagoda. 

A friend of mine, who has not yet lost 
all artistic sentiment, did lose a very good 
commission a while ago because he posi- 
tively declined to copy an old castle a 
lady had seen in Scotland, and wanted to 
duplicate its front upon a sixty-foot city 
lot. Imagine a turreted and battlemented 
stronghold that one naturally associates 
with oak forests, a moat, drawbridge and 
other such trimmings, transplanted into 
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a city street, or at least only ten 
feet away from it, and with party- | 
walls! be 
If architects are chiefly to blame 
for our generally bad domestic ar- 
chitecture, it is clear that through §& 
them, in their abetting her to be- 
come an accessory-after-the-fact, [| 
woman isone of the chief second- | 
ary causes thereto. She sins— 
pardon me, ladies—chiefly froman {| 
excusable ignorance; the architect | 
from culpable ignorance or cupid- 
ity; and he still further sins by 
pandering, I may say,tothe vicious | 
taste he has nurtured, if not 
created. 
Architecture is one of the grand- 
est of professions, certainly the fin- 
est of the arts. Its practitioners 
are supposed to, or at least should, 
devote many years of their lives 
to study. Nature should have en- 
dowed them with her choicest gifts 
of taste, judgment and inspiration. 
They should know and feel, as far as do- 
mestic architecture is concerned, just 
what sort of a house is best suited to the 
wants of a client (when once those wants 
are thoroughly explained by the latter) 
and how that house, so arranged and 





MISS LEONI MCMILLAN, 
Secretary Woman's Club, Oskaloosa. 
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MRS. J, B, SAX, 
President Tuesday Club, Ottumwa. 


within the limit of cost established by 
the client, should be built to harmonize 
in style, color and shape with its sur- 
roundings. City or country, elevated or 
upon a level, ina background of trees or 
bare and isolated, these conditions make 
wonderful differences in what an 
architect ought to put upon a lot. 
How few of the guild know or care 
anything about such considera- 
tions! Many enter our ranks for 
the same reason that many take to 
the ministry—because it is so easy 
to get in—and are no more fitted 
by nature for the work than most 
women are to follow the plow. 
These simply butcher a house— 
chop off so much at so much a 
pound. 

Others there are who are fairly 
endowed by nature, but have been 
too anxious to begin real work, or 
were debarred by lack of means 
from devoting the necessary time 
to study and preparation—bright 
fellows, but full of misguided or- 
iginality—and these, without the 
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MRS. W. L. REED, 
President Unity Club, Des Moines. 


slightest thought for the special require- 
ments of a problem, or even without 
viewing the lot they are to build upon, 
want you to let them put up some pet 
original scheme—probably a wonderful- 
ly picturesque but awfully misplaced 
affair. Architects of this class are most- 
ly to blame for the kaleidoscopic effects 
of our streets. I use the adjective re- 
servedly and so far only as it refers 
to variety of colors, and not in any 
sense to any symmetry, for of the 
latter our streets are absolutely in- 
nocent. Where elsé than in our 
cities do you see twenty feet of yel- 
low, then thirty of red, then brown 
and green, and then more yellow, 
with black stripes? 

Another specimen of this same 
class is the young man who has 
studied some,— just enough to begin 
to see the possibilities, the wonders, 
of our art. He seizes upon some 
one particular style—generally our 
venerable friend, “Old Colonial.” 
His particular mission thereafter is 
to deify that style and to convert all 
men to its worship. He will build 
you a colonial house or a colonial 
church or a colonial theater—a.wind- 
mill,even! He is the young gentle- 
man you frequently see down in Vir- 
ginia or around the remains of New 
Amsterdam, making carefully meas- 
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ured drawings of rea/ old colonial 
moldings, etc., forgetting, or not know- 
ng, that those specimens were the best, 
though debased, copies which the poor 
colonists could make, with the skill and 
materials at hand 200 years ago, of the 
stately classic manors they remembered 
seeing in the land of their birth. 

Then there are the thoroughly uncon- 
scientious, who are ready to build any- 
thing anywhere, though knowing bet- 
ter; who are strictly at your command 
for so much pelf, and are anxious to 
put up an open Indian bungalow in 
Greenland or an ice-house in Arizona 
—anything that your wildest whims 
may suggest. 

The really good architect is found, 
chiefly, in heaven. There are a few of 
him left here, however. He knows just 
what is best fitted to the lot you have; 
his estimates are correct, and are never 
(note that I say zever) exceeded by the 
actual cost of your house; his persuasive- 
ness is such that he guides you along the 
right path in spite of your efforts to offer 
incense to false gods; he finally com- 


MRS. D. W. HIGBEE, 
Vice-President City Feceration, Creston. 
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pletes your house, and it is really an 
ornament to the neighborhood and a joy 
to yourself. Best of all, he lets you be- 
lieve that you did it all yourself! He 
will even incorporate some of your most 
unreasonable whims, but will so clothe 
them that they become artistic features; 
his designs cannot be vulgar, common- 
place nor purely whimsical, any more 
than can a scholarly writer or speaker 
use bad grammar. A really clever ar- 
chitect rather enjoys handling daring 
and extraordinary problems in color and 
form, but he knows how to handle them. 
By contact with him you absorb art, a 
better taste is cultivated, you impress it 
upon others, your children inherit it and 
your husband pays for it. It is through 
him, not the husband, that the cure will 
be effected, but | am going to keep that 
for my “lastly,” and will only add, in fin- 
ishing up my picture of the angelic ar- 
chitect, that, if you have never met him, 
but ave built a house with the assistance 
of any other kind, and ever build again, 
you will, in all probability, go and seek 
for him of your own volition. May the 
angels of light direct you and those of 
beauty guide you in your quest! 

The average man, who has acquired 
enough of this world’s goods to justify 
him in building a home, is usually so 
busy trying to add to his store of afore- 
said goods that he turns over all the 
responsibility and care of building that 
home to his “ better half,”— whether his 
absolute abdication is always voluntary 
or not is another matter; however that 
may be, it is Madame who “directs” the 
architect, keeps things stirred up, changes 
the location of closets, and piles up “ex- 
tras” generally. 

I have said that her sins were mostly 
of excusable ignorance; I will even add 
that woman knows less about architecture 
than she does about anything else. She 
has the greatest respect for the canons 
of religion, and bows most abjectly be- 
fore those of fashion, even to the wearing 
of huge sleeves and hats, though she be 
small and stout, obeying the slightest 
mandate of the tyrant. Society’s de- 
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crees and the observance of /es conven- 
ances are also sacred to her, but in 
architecture she recognizes no laws; her 
will and her whims must reign supreme. 
She does not seem to know that she has 
no more right, legally or morally, to com- 
pel us to look upon absurdities and 
freaks in buildings than she has to ride 
over us upon the public thoroughfares. 
She never once stops to think that she is 
in duty bound, as a good citizen, to help 
beautify our streets and contribute to the 
general good by elevating the general 
taste. She firmly believes that it is alto- 
gether a matter of personal, untrained 
and unbridled taste, and in that notion is 
she most ably seconded by her so-called 
architect; and they together, alas! too 
frequently, erect such ovigina/ structures 
as should, by the contemplation thereof, 
bring tears of anguish to the eyes of even 
a bronze lion! 

Inside her house she shines more radi- 
antly. She rarely affects any particular 
style of decoration, but goes in for dainty 
hangings, odd furniture and daring color 
effects that are generally happy, and she 
is as much of an improvement upon her 
grandmother in that direction as she is a 
retrograde from grandma’s standard in 
that other direction— architecture. This 
gratifying condition of affairs in matters 
of internal decoration and furnishing is 
largely due to the various periodicals de- 
voted to woman’s interests. They have 
scattered the seeds of good taste more 
widely than has any other agency, and 
are indeed a power. May their good 
work go on! They have raised the 
standard of womanhood, have helped 
woman in domestic matters, have ex- 
pounded matters of hygienic importance 
that she never dreamed of before,and have 
clearly demonstrated to her, in three 
chapters, just how she should manage a 
husband,— why, they’ve “ done her a heap 
o’ good,” and are now beginning her ed- 
ucation in matters “decorative.” I would 
but ask that they go a step farther and 
continue their good work in matters ar- 
chitectural. It is so much better and 
quicker to teach her that way than it is 
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to let her drift, yes, merely drift, into the 
right channel, as she eventually will, of 
course, by the slow process of time. 





Of recent years our government has 
begun to mend its ways. It has given us 
a Congressional Library that can be reck- 
oned among the gems of the world, and 
that goes very far as an amende honor- 
able for having inflicted such structures 
as the Pension Bureau and the State, 
War and Navy buildings upon the coun- 
try. Nor has it stopped upon the ex- 
terior of that building, either; it is actually 
having the interior decorated by real live 
artists, —Will Low, Dodge, Melchers and 
others of similar calibre. 

More recently still, Congress has sur- 
passed itself by directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to commisson a special 
architect to design Chicago’s new and 
mammoth post-office building, thus giv- 
ing the Government the same advantage 
of selection as has a private individual or 
company, and removing the work from 
the influence of the regular Department, 
which influence has not heretofore, at 
least, been of the very best architectur- 
ally. 

Mr. Carlisle, entering into the spirit as 
well as the wording of that bill, wisely 
ignored “friends” and political influ- 
ences, and appointed an architect to 
execute that commission who can be re- 
lied upon to give Chicago a public build- 
ing that will be a national monument, a 
man of national fame, Henry Ives Cobb. 


Our government is usually slow in - 


entering upon reforms and adopting new 
methods. Its present action was, no 
doubt, brought about by the general and 
popular tendency towards better build- 
ings for state and commercial purposes, 
in which branches great strides onward 
have been taken during the past twenty 
years. Now why should we lag behind 
in domestic architecture? Since woman 
is the especial beneficiary of that archi- 
tecture, and since she has been its great- 
est tyrant heretofore, it is but meet that 
she mend her ways and become its 
benefactor, its disciple, and help in the 


direction of its more popular apprecia- 
tion. To attain this end, as I have said 
before, I know of no quicker or better 
means than a crusade preached in type. 
But it cannot be through the daily press, 
that channel is clogged already with huge 
colored supplements portraying the do- 
ings of the “ Yellow Kid of Hogan’s Al- 
ley” and other such classic and highly 
intellectual matters. Nor can it be 
through the medium of the technical 
journals; our architectural periodicals 
rarely reach the outer world, the general 
public. As for the stuff that is put upon 
the market in book shape, purporting to 
tell you all about building a house, and 
promising to “furnish you with forty 
beautiful designs to select from for one 
dollar, and the details and guaranteed 
estimates of any one of those forty de- 
signs for another dollar,” why, ladies, 
such stuff is to be shunned as you would 
shun the presence of his cloven-hoofed 
highness himself ! 

No, it must be preached in the period- 
icals that reach the thoughtful readers. 
Many of these magazines devote a part 
of each number to woman; let it be in 
these columns that an appeal is made to 
her to save us from the curse of bad 
building and horrible designing. These 
magazines invite an ex-President of the 
United States to give their readers a de- 
scription of “how it feels to be a Presi- 
dent,” or something to that effect; they 
invite noted travelers to relate their 
experiences, illustrators to illustrate and 
reformers to reform, and so on through 
the entire gamut of life’s occupations 
almost—excepting, however, anything 
about architecture, or at least domestic 


_architecture. I do find in them beautiful 


descriptions of ancient ruins, or rhapso- 
dies about European cathedrals; but 
rarely, if ever, plain advice in plain 
English about plain house-building. I 
would most respectfully suggest that 
some magazine begin by inviting Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer or Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
both of whom write most entertainingly, 
to give that subject some of their atten- 
tion for its columns; or, make it more 
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general still, and invite advice and 
sketches from the profession at large. 
It takes but some one to start what often 
becomes a great national movement. 
Should any one of the standard period- 
icals take the initiative step in the mat- 
ter of “Improving Home Building and 
Elevating the Standard of House De- 
signing,” I feel assured that women, all 
over the country, would begin to take a 
deeper interest in the art; they would 
wedge in a word about it, once in a while, 
in their dissertations and discussions. I 
would not be surprised to see some 
women take it up as a special study or 
fad; a few more might even follow in the 
footsteps of the three or four of our pro- 
gressive sisters already in our ranks. 
When once woman is properly started in 
the right direction it will not take long 
for architects to find out what is expected 
of them, and they will improve their 
product, as any manufacturer does when 
a higher grade of goods is wanted than 
that he has been putting upon the market. 
Do not imagine that I am clamoring for 
houses built in the severest classic styles, 
nor for any arbitrary application of their 
fixed rules, nor for a servile following of 
the architecture of any particular period. 
We copy too much, as it is, prototypes 
that were the result of vastly different 
circumstances and conditions than we 
are confronted with to-day. Archi- 
tecture, domestic or public, as we are 
practicing it now, is not a living fine art, 
and what we are doing cannot be com- 
pared, I frankly confess, with what other 
artists are doing in their several lines. 
We are not progressing, nor are we 
solving the new problems of ovr period. 
We are simply copying. Neither must 
you imagine that I belong to that alto- 
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gether crazy crowd who are constantly 
craning their necks to catch the first 
glimpse of a dawning “ American style.” 
But I do want to see better taste dis- 
played, particularly in our houses, flats 
and rows of tenements. Let the style be 
as composite as one can wish, let our 
young men throw in all the enthusiastic 
originality they are capable of, but no 
more of our galvanized iron (stone) 
fronts, our chipped-off sunset gables, our 
shingle arcades, and our intelligent and 
consistent way of slapping down a Swiss 
chalét where a four-storied brown-stone 
front would be more appropriate, and 
vice versa. Let us give our houses a 
little thought; first, as to their location, 
their requirements and their surround- 
ings; then let them be designed chastely, 
consistently and so as not to offend good 
taste; then let us paint them, if they need 
painting, not with the sole object of using 
up all the paint left over from every 
other house, but so as to render them 
objects of pleasure to ourselves and to 
everyone who sees them,—a something 
that blends and harmonizes with the sur- 
roundings,—ideal homes, ornaments to 
our cities and steps towards that higher 
civilization we all claim to be striv- 
ing for. And it is through woman's 
most potent influence,—that influence 
that has sent men to war, urged them to 
great deeds and built up nations,—that I 
expect the realization of these hopes. 
Let her urge us to make war upon and 
destroy vulgarism in buildings; may she 
spur us on to idealized designs, and may 
she build up beautiful homes and beauti- 
ful cities, thus adding jewels to the crown 
she will surely wear some day for the 
noble part she has played in the up- 
building of our nation. 


THE MARTYR. 


E DID a deed —and to what end? 
He had a thousand foes —one friend. 
Yet he was happy —this poor clod, 


For the one friend he had was God. 


W. Oakley Stout. 
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A NIGHT ON THE HALIFAX. 


By FRED ALONZO COGSWELL. 


LONG the Eastern coast of the pen- 
insular portion of Florida, at a dis- 
tance from the ocean varying from one- 
half to five miles, there stretches an 
almost unbroken chain of creeks, rivers 
and small lakes. In a country where 
overland travel is impeded by the track- 
less marsh inhabited only by alligators 
and poisonous reptiles, or obstructed by 
the yielding sand in which lies imbedded 
the tough fibrous root of the “scrub” pal- 
metto, giving you a terrific jolt as you 
attempt to ride over it, this water-course 
becomes the great highway of travel and 
commerce. In a number of places there 
are inlets which communicate with the sea, 
permitting its salt waters to flow upward 
with the rising tide and mingle with the 
fresher stream from the inland. Through 
these inlets the various kinds of game 
fish that frequent the coast pass in large 
numbers, accompanied by great schools 
of mullet, their natural food, which, in 
turn,.obtains-its sustenance from the 
vegetable and lower forms of animal 
life. This fish is quite palatable if eaten 
when first taken from the water, and as 
it does not readily respond to the allure- 
ment of a baited hook, is usually captured 
by throwing a “cast net” silently over a 
moving shoal, sometimes enclosing hun- 
dreds within its meshes. 

As the mullet and its ancestors from 
time immemorial have been the prey of 
their stronger and fiercer neighbors, they 
have acquired the habit of leaping from 
the water on the slightest alarm, some- 
times leaving their native element a dis- 
tance of several feet. This peculiarity 
is turned to account by fishermen desiring 
to secure a good catch with small labor, 
as well as those who seek merely the 
sport which it affords. 

On a beautiful May evening at Mound 
Grove, the writer accepted an invitation 
to accompany two friends, one of them an 


old sailor of Uncle Sam's navy, to witness 
this peculiar mode of fishing. Propelled 
by the long, measured man-of-war strokes, 
we glided down the Bulow, either bank 
fringed by the ever present palmetto, 
each with its tuft of large leaves outlined 
against the star-lit sky, scarcely a sound 
save the dip of the oars, the occasional 
plash of an alligator or jump of a sea 
bass, and the muffled roar of the ocean as 
it chanted its never-ceasing anthem on 
the distant beach. Not a movement of 
the air was perceptible, and our sail hung 
idle and useless from the mast. After 
an hour's steady rowing we reached a 
point a few miles above Ormond, where 
the stream unites with the Tomoka to 
form the Halifax. This place of union, 
known as “ The Basin,” is a broad shal- 
low sheet of water, where the mullet were 
said to be in great abundance. Resting 
on the oars, we sat silent for a time, ab- 
sorbed in watching the beauty of the 
night. In a few minutes there came 
through the darkness an indistinct sound 
as of myriad small bodies rushing 
through the water; and our sailor friend, 
turning the boat in the direction of the 
noise, pulled with long, powerful strokes, 
while a lantern, the only article thought 
needful for this unique method of attack 


.on the finny tribe, was lighted, ready for 


use. 

Louder grew the sound and quicker 
the oar stroke, when we suddenly dashed 
into, or onto, what seemed to us a living, 
moving island. In an instant the water 
was roaring and boiling as though the 
fires of Vesuvius were beneath, while the 
air became literally alive with thousands 
of jumping mullet, each gleaming like a 
Jack-o’-lantern or Will-o’-the-wisp, with 
that peculiar light seen upon salt water. 
Up went our lantern at arm’s length, 
while the oars vainly endeavored to dip 
with rapid strokes through the struggling 
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mass, as the frightened and blinded fish 
jumped in every direction. Out of the 
darkness they came like flashes of phos- 
phorescent fire, pelting us with their 
bodies, flapping their salty tails in our 
faces until, shouting with laughter, we 
were glad to cover them with our hands. 
Pounding our little craft from beneath 
and rocking it in their efforts to escape 
from the monster riding over them, 
springing in the air and falling like a 
shower about us, at last, by repeated 
efforts at the oars, they were left behind. 
For a few moments we sat listening to 
the onward rush as they frantically 
darted in one direction or another, until 
the sound died away. Recovering in a 
measure from our astonishment at an 
experience so far exceeding anticipation, 
we took time to inspect the struggling 
contents of our boat. 

Some idea of the large number of fish 
in the school through which we had just 
passed, and their gymnastic ability, may 
be learned from the fact that a careful 
count revealed that a hundred and 
seventy-eight mullet, varying from six to 
fourteen inches in length had come 
aboard by their own unaided effort. 

After a few remarks not at all compli- 
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mentary to our personal appearance, as 
revealed by the dim light we carried, for 
we were covered from head to foot with 
the salty slime and scale, the homeward 
journey commenced. Again, the dark- 
ness, the silence, the dip of the oar, the 
narrow, winding stream with its over- 
hanging trees, the bare trunk of the 
palmetto standing like a sentinel, sur- 
mounted by its helmet of gigantic leaves, 
the ripple of the ebbing tide as it swept 
past a half-sunken log or was parted to 
either side by the progress of our boat, 
while over all came the low roll of the 
Atlantic as its waves beat steadily upon 
the distant sands. 

It was past the midnight hour when we 
brought our load to the landing. The 
night air, heavy with salty moisture, 
seemed almost stifling as it came down 
from the upland laden with the rich per- 
fume of sub-tropical fruits and flowers. 
With the exception of a solitary whip- 
poor-will sending his sleepy greeting from 
out theemossy drapery of an adjacent 
live-oak, all nature seemed at rest. We, 
too, were soon lost in the land of forgetful- 
ness, only to dream that the air was full of 
illuminated flying-fish, from whose attack 
we were vainly endeavoring to escape. 


HOME THEMES. 


TAKE HEART. 


Take heart, O weary burdened one, bowed down 
eneath thy cross! 
Remember, o- thy poset gain may come 
hrough greatest loss. 
Thy life is -... for a sacrifice, 
And more divine. 
Acres of bloom are crushed to make a drop 
Of perfume fine. 


Because of storms that lash the ocean waves, 
he waters there 

Keep purer than if the heavens o’erhead 
Were always fair. 

The brightest banner of the skies floats not 
At noon-day warm; 

The rainbow traileth after thunder clouds, 
And after storm. 


Thy faults are needed, lest thy weakness be 
oo soon forgot; 
God never gives his tenderest care to those 
‘ho need it not; 
Nor canst thou rest till thou hast labored well; 
, set for thee 
Are Alpine heights to climb ere thou canst dwell 


n Italy. 
Elizabeth Furman. 


DIVINE COMPASSION. 


God is so much kinder, so much more 
merciful than man. No lot so dark but 
He sends some little ray of light to gild 
the gloom, and poor, erring mortals, out- 
cast from human society, are not outside 
the pale of His mercy and love. 

Nowhere in recent literature has this 
found finer expression than in Hall 
Caine’s story of “The Deemster.” jHow 
grandly pathetic is the figure of the old 
Archbishop, when, with the affections of 
the father struggling with the duty and 
convictions of the priest, he pronounces 
condemnation upon his only son, and sees 
him go forth, as he thinks, to both tem- 
poral and eternal death. The poor prod- 
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igal, cast out from among men and his 
name blotted out from the book of the 
living, even in the dark and desert place 
still finds over him the fatherly hand of 
God. Little by little he awakens to the 
real things of life; the great nature, so 
long dormant, is quickened; and, learn- 
ing by the things which he suffered, he 
grew at last into a nobly spiritual man- 
hood, and became the savior of his people. 

Then the good Archbishop perceives 
“that the punishments of men are but as 
the punishments of children, and the 
Father’s face is over all.” Through all 
the fever heats of life, how comforting to 
poor humanity, with its manifold sins and 
transgressions, is the thought that still 
“God’s greatness flows around our in- 
completeness,—’round our restlessness, 


His rest.” 
Lillian Monk. 


NAMES. 

“What's in aname?” Everything. If 
one only had to deal with Juliets; Portias, 
Rosalinds, Romeos, Hamlets, and Othel- 
los, there might be but little choice be- 
tween them, but the child of average in- 
telligence to-day, will plead guilty toa 
decided preference in this matter, as is 
evidenced by the endearing{and uni- 
formly musical appellations given to dolls 
and household pets. 

While we may not agree with those 
who maintain that a name imposes obli- 
gation upon its possessor, we do feel that 
in a sense, it wields a more or less des- 
potic influence during his life and is in a 


measure responsible for his disposition, 


his failures and his successes. Was it of 
no advantage to General Grant that his 
name was Ulysses? Would Urias, have 
served equally as well? 

There was once a boy who had carried 
from birth the weighty honor of being 
the seventh Ephraim, son of Ephraim. 


His companions dubbed him “the Jew,” 
and he was frequently called upon to 
forcefully resent indignities which were 
directly traceable to his unfortunate lin- 
eage. At last he left home to “seek his 
fortune,” and appended to his first letter 
was this postscript: “From this day 
forth Iam no longer Ephraim, and no 
mail will reach me save that which is 
addressed to Edward C.” Poor lad, his 
emancipation was a veritable triumph of 
experience over circumstance! 

The termination of a name has much 
to do in its effect upon a sensitive ear; 
take for instance that of aria, the last 
three letters add, as it were, a propelling 
force to the whole. Only a “born south- 
erner” can prevent its rhyming with fire, 
ire,anddire. (Soothing associates to say 
the least.) 

When, in the midst of forbidden pleas- 
ures, it is heard from afar in the stern 
voice of an annoyed or over-anxious fath- 
er, “ Maria” has a carrying power, a dis- 
tributing quality, which discovers and 
lays hold of juvenile culprits, literally 
“marching ” them to judgment. 

“ Nicknames,” often intervene for our 
succor and in this case “Mollie” or 
“ Marie” have atoned for parental short- 
sightedness. Sometimes, these endear- 
ing substitutes cling to us through life 
and save upon a church register and our 
tomb-stones, there remains no record of 
“the sins of our fathers.” 

Surely, we can honor the dead and 
perpetuate the memory of heroes ina 
thousand better ways than this of compel- 
ling a child to accept a name without the 
compensating talents and individuality 
of the person who distinguished it. This 
is a ‘home theme” worthy of considera- 


* tion and these statements are based upon 


a very intimate acquaintance with the 
facts in this case. 
Maria Weed. 


ELV RSA SLO 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE Soldier has been much in evi- 
dence of late. The dramatic events of 
the Greco-Turkish war, the new herding 
and starvation policy of Spain on the 
island of Cuba, the extraordinary honors 
paid the memory of our preéminent sol- 
dier, and another recurrence of our na- 
tional Memorial Day, all together suggest 
a reconsideration of the question of War 
as a means to an end and the Soldier asa 
factor in the problems of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

*, * 

THE old world soldier was pictured 

three centuries ago, as 


Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

ealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
king the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 


The British soldier of our time has had 
free course and been glorified in Kip- 
ling’s “Seven Seas,” and the book’s enor- 
mous sale wherever the British flag floats 
corroborates the verdict of the reviewers 
that its pictures are true to life. The 
Tommy Atkins whom Kipling has drawn, 
with a frankness that is at times brutal, 
lacks the dignity of Shakspeare’s sol- 
dier. His oaths are no longer strange 
but are grown painfully familiar, and his 
jealousy in honor and regard for reputa- 
tion are toned down to fit the code of 
the taproom and the brothel. There is, 
doubtless, much of brutality in the bar- 
racks on our own frontiers; but, taking the 
testimony of old army officers who have 
had a wide range of observation, and not- 
ing the extreme caution latterly used by 
government recruiting officers in the 
selection of men for the ranks, we must 
conclude that the morale of our regular 
army has of late been much improved. 

Victor Emmanuel, the ideal soldier of 
modern Italy, on one occasion when he 
heard the rattle of musketry in battle, 
gleefully exclaimed: ‘“ This is the music 
that pleases me.” It is tothe great glory 
of our own country that the soldier whom 
it most signally honors found no music 
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in the rattle of musketry, and saw in the 
furled battle-flag only “a metaphor of 
peace.” 

Grant’s Boswell, John Russell Young, 
in his account of conversations held while 
in Nikko, Japan, reports the General as 
saying in substance that the talk of his St. 
Louis friends in ’61, concerning the possi- 
bility of disunion, filled him with horror. 
His only thought on reéntering the army 
was to help save the Union; his one feel- 
ing concerning the War was desire that it 
might end. His forced marches and 
bloody battles were ordered on the theory 
that a soldier’s duty is to conquer a peace 
within the shortest period of time and 
with the least possible sacrifice of life and 
property. When President Lincoln called 
him East to take supreme command of 
all the armies of the Union, it was the 
same grave sense of duty coupled with 
patriotic desire for peace, that moved him 
to respond to the Macedonian call, and 
to take upon himself the fearful responsi- 
bility of putting down by force of arms a 
gigantic rebellion that would not down 
in any other way. 


* * 
* 


Was that splendid demonstration of a 
people’s gratitude, respect and love, at 
General Grant’s tomb on the 27th of April, 
an indication of our nation’s decadence, 
or an evidence of this people’s growing 
appreciation of true greatness? Is our 
popular sympathy with the struggling 
Cubans and with the brave Cretans and 
Greeks a sign of our reversion to bar- 
baric standards; or does it reveal an inher- 
ent love of right, a high appreciation of 
historic justice, a deep-seated love of lib- 
erty and hatred of oppression? Can a 
Christian people consistently sanction 
war? Cana Christian people consistently 
rejoice in the successes and mourn the 
reverses of one of the combatants? Can 
a Christian people consistently go to war? 

Let us attempt to condense into a single 
illustration the whole argument for War 
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as the last resort of a Christian people. 
Viewing history, as a wise Greek regarded 
it centuries ago, as “ Philosophy teaching 
by example,” we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact that every way that leads to the 
Golden Age of which the old. Greeks 
dreamed, and to the Christian’s Thousand 
Years of Peace, is fiercely beset by the 
foes of peace; and, before any real, sub- 
stantial progress can be made in that 
direction, the enemies of peace must be 
beaten back and the obstacles which they 
have placed in the way of progress must 
be surmounted or removed. When the 
enemies of peace grow overbold, com- 
mitting overt acts that seriously threaten 
a people’s freedom or a nation’s life, 
then come newand great occasions which 
teach men new duties, which unite men 
under the ablest available leadership, 
which lift common men above the level 
of their daily struggles for money and 
place and power to the high plane of 
patriotism on which self is lost in a great 
cause. The wars for freedom and against 
reaction are not yet over. The foes of 
liberty and of progress may burn and pil- 
lage and ravage, may seek to “make a 
solitude and call that peace,” but, wher- 
ever the spirit of liberty and progress 
once finds lodgment and a home, there 
she will ever find men—home-loving, 
peace-compelling, God-fearing men— 
who are ready and eager to take up arms 
for her and who, if need be, will die in 
her defense; and good men and women, 
the world over, will go on rejoicing in 
their victories and mourning their defeats; 
and by such uprisings in response to 
great occasions will the Kingdom of 
Heaven come and the Supreme Will be 
done, on earth as it is done in heaven. 
All Christendom — except that portion 
given over to self-interest — mourns the 
sad fact that the descendants of the men 
who fought with Leonidas and Themis- 
tokles, in their recent extremity found no 
such victory-bringer and peace-compel- 
ler as we in our extremity found —no 
leader after the American ideal, vaunting 
not himself, not puffed up with successes 
nor cast down by reverses, caring more 
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for country and honorable peace than 
for military glory,— 
** One still, strong man in a blatant land, 


One who can rule and dare not lie!” 


+.” 


Iowa formally adopts the Wild Rose 
as her emblem,—and all the people say 
amen. It came about in this way: The 
engraver of the silver service which was 
last year presented by the State to her 
namesake, the warship Iowa, was di- 
rected by the Executive Council of the 
State to use the wild rose as an emblem 
on the punch bowl, and everybody ap- 
provedthe selection. But there had been 
no formal adoption of the flower. Major 
S. H. M. Byers, author of “The March to 
the Sea,” noting that Nebraska had chosen 
the goldenrod, Michigan the apple-blos- 
som,) yew York the cultivated rose, etc.,and 
fearful lest some other State might select 
this favorite of the fields, already inform- 
ally chosen, visited the State Capitol, 
when the Legislature was nearing the 
close of an extra session, and persuaded 
Senator Mitchell to offer a resolution 
adopting the wild rose as Iowa's flower. 
The resolution was at first rejected. Sen- 
ator Perrin’s modest objection was that 
the ladies, not the Legislature, should 
select the flower. This gave Major By- 
ers a suggestion. He proposed to Sena- 
tors Carney, Mitchell, Alexander and 
Henderson that they wire Mrs. Howe, 
President of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, then in session at Du- 
buque, asking the Federation’s advice 
on the subject. Mrs. Howe soon wired 
back the message that the Federation 
favored the wild rose. That settled it. 
Senator Perrin was instantaneously con- 
verted to the measure, and so was 
everybody else. The resolution passed 
unanimously, and was hurried to the 
House, where it also received a unan- 
imous vote. 

A pleasant incident of the discussion 
was the invitation given Major Byers by 
the Senate to read before that body a 
song he was known to have composed in 
anticipation of the Legislature’s favor- 
able action. The song, as read by its 
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author, was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, and the individual verdict of 
the Senators was that it should be made 
a State Song. Here are the words: 
Hast seen the wild rose of the West, 
The sweetest child of morn? 


Its feet the dewy fields have pressed, 
Its breath is on the corn. 


The gladsome prairie rolls and sweeps, 
Like billows to the sea, 

While on its breast the red rose keeps 
The white rose company. 


The wild, wild rose, whose fragrance dear 
To every breeze is flung; 
The same wild rose that _ here 
hen Iowa was young. 


Oh, sons of heroes, ever wear 
The wild rose on your shield; 

No other flower is half so fair 
In love’s immortal field. 


Let others sing of mountain snows, 
Or palms beside the sea, 

The State whose emblem is the rose 
Is fairest far to me. 

Who will set these words to music— 
music that will sing itself and compel 
men and women everywhere to repeat 
the sentiment in song whenever Iowa is 
the toast and wherever Iowans assemble? 


* 
* * 


RECALLING that master-stroke of pol- 
icy—or fortunate investment, call it 
what you will,—by which the United 
States, for less than eight million dollars, 
obtained possession of Alaska, the gate- 
way of the Arctic seas, a domain vast in 
area, rich in gold and in forests, fisheries 
and furs; we find it hard to comprehend 
the refusal of the last Administration to 
annex the Hawaiian Islands,— with their 
demonstrated wealth of sugar, rice and 
fruit, and with their incalculable value as 
a mid-ocean coaling station and defense. 
But, as though Destiny had willed this 
wealth to us, there seems to be yet another 
opportunity opened, or about to be 
opened, for the annexation of this island 
republic. It would seem that the new 
President and his Cabinet advisers, made 
up as they are, of men possessed of a 
wide range of experience, would not hes- 
itate long in making Hawaii our own, to 
have and to hold till death doth us part. 


*.,* 


NASHVILLE has proven its right to a 
place among the great cities of America. 
What other city in the country would 
have gone on with plans involving a mil- 
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lion dollars’ outlay, in its purpose to fitly 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
its State, on finding the State itself, as 
represented by its Legislature, too indif- 
ferent to appropriate a dollar in aid of its 
project! Nor did the discouragements 
end there. The hopeful Nashvillians 
turned their expectant eyes toward Con- 
gress, asking for an appropriation befit- 
ting this great undertaking; but Congress 
also refused to help, and the question 
which confronted the projectors of the 
enterprise was: “Live or die, survive or 
perish?” The unanimous conclusion was 
that the project should not die. Its after 
history is one of pluck, determination, 
liberality, hard work, great faith—and 
success. Woven into this history is a 
story of woman’s invaluable help, both 
in counsel and in action. On the Ist day 
of May the Nashville Exposition opened 
with a large attendance —chiefly of Ten- 
nesseeans from all parts of the State. 
The event was one of great moment, sig- 
nalizing the awakening of a great State 
to a consciousness of the measureless 
extent of its undeveloped resources. The 
Nashville Exposition, now in progress, 
is one over which every Tennesseean, and 
every other American as well, may justly 
feel great pride. It marks the beginning 
of a grand era of development and prog- 
ress for Tennessee, in which every citizen 
of the United States may well feel a 
citizen’s satisfaction. 


*., * 


Omaua’s Exposition enterprise is more 
fortunate than was that of Nashville 
Though not exactly born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, just as soon as it was 
old enough to look around and cry for 
pap, the requisite pap was supplied. 
The State of Nebraska voted $100,000, to 
be paid over whenever the stockholders 
put up $200,000, That sum was soon 
subscribed and part of the money paid 
in. Congress then responded to the ap- 
peals of Senators Thurston and Allen 
with an appropriation of $200,000. With 
abundance of mearis, with an able and 
energetic board of managers who have 
broad views of “ what’s what” and what’s 
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not, the public has reason to expect great 
things of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion of 1898. Having freely received, it 
will be expected to freely expend. The 
developing plans of the supervising ar- 
chitects, Messrs. Fisher & Lawrence, of 
Omaha; Eames & Young, of St. Louis; 
Gilbert, of St. Paul; Perkins and Beman, 
of Chicago, and Humphrey, of Denver, 
give promise of a degree of architectural 
beauty unsurpassed since the World’s 
Fair. Having all the great producing 
States west of the Mississippi to draw on 
for its exhibition, and the whole country, 
—with the active codperation of all the 
trunk lines centering in Omaha,— to draw 
on for its audiences, the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition of 1898 promises to be 
an event of large significance to the Mid- 
dle-West. 
*, * 
THE commerce of the Middle-West, 


though still of necessity headed toward 
New York, has its eye on Port Arthur, 


Galveston and the Gulf of Mexico. 


*,* 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Edward W. Bok, on a salary of $20,000 
a year, more or less, paid by a rich pub- 
lisher who turns away enough advertis- 
ing to make any one of his struggling 
neighbors rich, writes in his happiest 
vein on that favorite theme of the suc- 
cessful, “It’s not work, but worry that 
kills — therefore quit worrying; keep on 
working,” etc. 

Booker T. Washington's great work 
among the people of his own race is best 
illustrated C the story he tells of the 
negro who wanted to learn to play the 
guitar and, finding that “Marse John” 
charged five dollars for the first lesson, 
four for the second, three for the third, 
two for the fourth, one for the fifth, a 
half-dollar for the sixth and a quarter for 
the seventh, concluded he would take the 
last lesson first. So with the negro, says 
Mr. Washington; he has been trying to 
learn that last lesson first; he has been 
trying to begin with the arts, when he 
should begin with artisanry. 

Mr. S. F. Smith, son of the author of 
“America,” was recently elected Mayor 
of Davenport, Iowa. | 

The prize descriptive paper in THE 
MIDLAND’s April Ist competition is 
“Our American Egypt,” by C. C. Coulter, 
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formerly of Chicago, now principal of the 
high school at Galena. Mr. Coulter was 
one of a recent exploring party of scien- 
tists that visited the canyon homes of the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellers in New Mexico 
and Utah, and his paper describes and 
pictures the find. 


Name the twelve best, or “the best 
twelve,” short stories that are of Ameri- 
can authorship. This is the task to which 
The Critic, of New York, recently invited 
its readers. A present of fifty dollars’ 
worth of books was awarded J. W. George, 
of St. Louis, for the best list furnished,— 
best according to The Critic’s judgment. 
Here is Mr. George's list: 

“The Man Without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

**The Luck of Roaring Camp,” by Bret Harte. 

“The Great Stone Fence”’ and “ The Snow Im- 

e,”’ by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

“The Gold Bug” and “The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 

“The Lady, or the Tiger?’ by Frank R. Stock- 


vo eThe Legend of Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” by Washington Irving. 

“*Marse Chan,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

** Marjorie Daw,”’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

‘The Revolt of Mother,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Now, what sort of satisfaction can Mr. 
George get out of his success, except in 
the books furnished him and in the 
thought that as a reader of stories he is 
in excellent company? Dare he cross 
his heart and swear that his list is really 
better than another's? Dare The Critic 
editors affirm,—for instance,—that “The 
Revolt of Mother,”— one of the twelve — 
is any better story than “ A Humble Ro- 
mance,” by the same author? Or that 
Mr. Page’s “ Marse Chan” surpasses his 
“Meh Lady”? Or that George W. Cable, 
or Hamlin Garland, or Richard Harding 
Davis, or Octave Thanet, or Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock, or H. C. Bunner, or James 
Lane Allen, or Stephen Crane, hasn’t as 
much right to a place in the list of “best 
short-story writers” as the author of that 
cleverly invented “ Fifteen Puzzle” of lit- 
erature, “ The Lady, or the Tiger”? 

And, again, how much of one’s enjoy- 
ment of a story depends upon circum- 
stance! In one frame of mind Saxe 
Holme’s “Draxy Miller’s Dowry” may 
seem best; in another, Stephen Crane’s 
“ The Little Regiment”; in still another, 
Richard Harding Davis’s “ Gallegher”; 
and still there is room in a fairly capa- 
cious mind for an hour in which Lafca- 
dio Hearn’s never-to-be forgotton “Chita” 
may impress one as the most thrilling 
short story ever told. The list we would 
make on Sunday might not be just the 
one we would make on Monday. Our 
ay list would be a little different 
rom one we would make in June. 
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And, then, there is Richard Henry Stod- 
dard’s “ Ten Best Short Poems” of Amer- 
ican authorship. A man in the twenties 
might be certain his ten favorite poems 
were the best; one in the thirties might 
be somewhat sure his ten were the best; 
in the forties, one might begin to doubt 
the correctness of his judgment as to any 
list he might make; in the fifties he would 
be willing to admit that somebody else’s 
list might possibly be better than his,— 
and so on to the end. But here comes 
the young Mr. Stoddard — young though 
well on in the seventies — and here is his 
list of the ten best as published in the 
New York Maz/ and Express: 

‘The Death of the Flowers,” Bryant. 

‘On a Bust of Dante,” Thomas William Par- 
se The Arrow and the Song,” Longfellow. 

“The Last Leaf,’? Holmes. 

“To Helen,” Poe. 

“The Concord Monument Hymn,’ Emerson. 

** Bedouin Song,” Bayard Taylor. 

**The Doorstep,”’ Stedman. 

“The First Snowfall,’’ Lowell. 

** A Song,’ Thomas Buchanan Read. 

The absurdity of young Mr. Stoddard’s 
claim for these ten poems will be appar- 
ent to most readers. 

Though Richard Henry Stoddard is 
dean of American poets, he is only one 
man—a beautiful-souled old man, who 
drinks daily from the fountain of eternal 
youth, who loves his friends and his 
favorite poems, and makes known his 

artiality with a boyish enthusiam which 

or the moment silences dissenters. It is 
entirely safe to say that there are at least 
a hundred other American poems that 
in the judgment of the world’s best crit- 
ics, as in the estimation of the rest of us, 
would be regarded as fully equal, if not 
superior, to the ten above named. Take 
Mr. Stoddard’s one selection from Low- 
ell; there are more than a hundred poems 
by Lowell himself that rank at least as 
high as “ The First Snowfall,’— many of 
them incomparably finer in texture and 
far more soulful. Who shail say that 
Bayard Taylor’s “Song of the Camp” is 
not at least the equal of the “ Bedouin 
Song”? And why should Poe’s beautiful 
verse “To Helen,” be placed above that 
most rhythical of poems, “Annabel Lee”? 
And why should that pretty thought in 
verse, “The Arrow and the Song,” be 

laced first, when a hundred other of 

ongfellow’s short poems assert at least 
as high place in the critic’s regard and 
in the general reader’s affections? And 
when Mr. Stoddard mentions “On a Bust 
of Dante,” among the ten, every reader 
of poetry recalls scores of short poems by 
the less-known among our verse-makers 
which in his judgment outranks Mr. 
Parsons’ fine conception. 


We have no quarrel with Mr. Stod- 
dard’s, or with Mr. George’s and Zhe 
Critic's choice. It is interesting to note 
the deliberate judgment of any one good 
reader on the stories, or poems, he has 
read; but the judgment of any one man, 
or any hundred men, can't make any one 
short story or any one short poem “ best,” 
or one of ten or a dozen “ best.” 


“Was Poe a plagiarist?” asks Joel 
Benton, inthe May Forum. J. B. Gilder, 
in his Critic, thinks not. If not, then 
with his propensity for borrowing and 
not returning, Poe’s reason for drawing 
the line on the literary work of others 
must have been his inability to find any- 
thing he thought worth borrowing. 


John Watson (Ian Maclaren) says he 
will not recant. “Recant” is a hard 
word to put at a Scotch Presbyterian. 


Paul Dunbar, the negro poet, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, made a failure of his 
lecturing tour in England. Miss Pond 
chose the wrong negro: she should have 
taken Booker T. Washington to England. 
Mr. ee has several things to 
say that need to be said; while Mr. Dun- 
bar writes much jingling rhyme, some of 
it funny, more of it interesting only as 
dialect studies, some of it prettily touched 
with sentiment; but most of it mere 
jingle. 


John Jay Chapman is “perhaps 
ears old,” for be odes as stem ig He 
as “money enough to live on” without 
the magazines, and doesn’t care who 
knows it. He believes he knows “the 
rank and value of such articles as” he 
turns out, and that “they are secondary 
work of an intelligent sort.” He has “a 
contempt for the magazines,” and de- 
votes a column and a half in 7he Dia/ of 
May Ist to the why and wherefore 
thereof. His chief objection to the es- 
tablished magazine as an institution is 
that it has a publisher who, as a business 
man, “dreads risk”; and, since “all nov- 
elty represents risk,” “when a magazine 
has established a circulation, the only 
safe thing to do is to keep on reprinting 
the same number.” That must be the 
secret of the popularity of a certain peri- 
odical which the Review of Raviews re- 
cently referred to as “that representative 
magazine of the Middle-West”; it has 
not yet established but is establishing a 
circulation. Speaking of the “safe” pol- 
icy of going over the old ground again 
and again, to which he finds the success- 
ful publishers are hopelessly given over, 
Mr. Chapman thus admirably outlines 
the policy of the representative magazine 
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above referred to. Hesays: “A maga- 
zine ought to have no policy except the 
policy of discovering and publishing the 
live thoughts of living men and women.” 
This writer then proceeds to offer himself 
a living sacrifice, as an illustration of his 
point. He says: 

The other day I wrote an article on a popular 
author. It was quite short. In order to find out 
what it was like. I showed it to half adozen intelli- 
gent people. They thought it well written and 
entertaining. Whe article is now in process of 
being rejected by all the leading magazines. The 
real reason of its rejection is that it represents a 
slightly novel view of a very popular writer; each 
mapaceee is afraid that some portion of the public 
will pick up the number, glance at it, see an un- 
sympathetic view of a favorite writer, and throw 
down the copy. The forms of rejection are differ- 
ent, but the substance is the same. 

It seems never to have occurred to Mr. 
Chapman that the reason given in the 
old song, why the old horse crossed the 
road, was an altogether good and suffi- 
cient one, namely, “because he crossed 
the road, sir”; in other words, that the 
reason why these editors didn’t want his 
article— which was because they didn’t 
want it—was an altogether good and 
sufficient one. We like to see Mr. Chap- 
man and other smart writers do the 
publishers of the old and prosperous 
magazines full justice, for their sins are 
many; but here is a writer who does 
them great injustice, and we fly, or at 
least hasten, to the support of the injured 
ones—though they may not yet know 
they are hurt. Mr. Chapman starts out 
with an imaginary grievance, an assump- 
tion that every editor of every leading 
magazine was in need of one more man- 
uscript; that the manuscript needed was 
of the particular kind he himself had in 
mind to write; that the judgment of every 
one of these editors must agree with his 
own in that his articles rank at least as 
“secondary work of an intelligent sort” ; 
that every one of these editors is some- 
how in duty bound to accept “secondary 
work of an intelligent sort,” whatever 
the theme or treatment, especially in a 
case such.as his own, when “half a dozen 
intelligent people” think it “well written 
and intelligent.” This self-complacent 
but otherwise unhappy writer seems to 
forget that the world is full of men and 
women who write “secondary work of 
an intelligent sort,” and that the largest 
magazines in the world contain only 176 
pages a month, or 2,112 pages a year; 
that this limitation of pages compels 
these editors to select, as far as possible, 
from manuscripts that are above the 

rade to which he claims his article be- 

ongs; and, if any space remain, they 
must select not more than one among a 
hundred manuscripts of his kind,— those 


selected being in their judgment es- 
—— timely, or as fitting in with the 
eneral make-up of this, that or the other 
orthcoming number. 

As to the publisher's policy of repeti- 
tion, most of the magazines show for 
themselves the groundlessness of this 
charge. Perhaps the most conservative 
publishers in the country are the Har- 
pers, and yet, in defiance of the traditions 
of a half-century,they published “ Trilby” 
with its unconventionality and its immor- 
alities! The scarcely less conservative 
Atlantic, in. whose columns the great 
poets and philosophers of the Cambridge 
school once amiably and ably lorded it 
over our Western world, in its February 
number gave up over eighteen pages to 
Mr. Chapman's new view of Emerson — 
the best piece of “secondary work of the 
intelligent sort” that has appeared in 
many a month in that magazine, made 
up as it is of best work; but, neverthe- 
less, a contribution to current thought on 
Emerson’s philosophy that must have 
sent many a shiver through the frames 
of old-time readers of Zhe Atlantic. 
And there is 7he Century—sometimes 
almost hopelessly given over to “pure” 
literature and art— vieing with the news- 
papers in the matter of timeliness in its 
“Grant Memorial Number,” and a few 
years ago floundering in a sea of unliter- 
ary war papers which threatened to 
forever hide its literary purpose. And 
Scribner's admitted into its very first 
number a highly artistic story by Janvier, 
entitled “In Mexico,” which was in morals 
to say the least exceedingly risky: and 
it has ever since been repeating the risk. 

No, Mr. Chapman takes himself too 
seriously and his little reverses too much 
at heart. A man who does more “sec- 
ondary work of an intelligent sort” than 
there appears to be a demand for, and 
consequently has “a contempt for the 
magazines,” and who is so fortunate as to 
“have money enough to live on,” ought 
to start a magazine of his own and let 
the world see what a magazine ought to 
be, and, by contrast, discover what a 
cowardly set the publishers of our suc- 
cessful magazines are! 


The fad-seekers in European society 
are trying hard to enervate Explorer 
Nansen. The recipient of their worship- 
ful attentions seems to enjoy the enervat- 
ing process. 


In “A Group of Unlaureled Singers,” 
in the May Current Literature, Mr. Gris- 
som says: “For some time THE MIp- 
LAND MONTHLY, of Des Moines, Iowa; 
the Northwestern Magazine, of St. Paul; 
the Bohemian, of Cincinnati, and various 
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Chicago and Milwaukee newspapers — 
for in our country the newspaper has al- 
ways been the kindest, if not always the 
most judicious friend—have published 
the emphatically attractive verses of 
Florence A. Jones, of Hampton, Iowa, 
and some of her poems have been suc- 
cessfully set to music. All of them have 
a pleasingly lyrical quality, and a grace 
and tenderness most unusual. Of the two 
following, the shorter [‘‘God Gave Mea 
Friend” ] was printed first in THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Virna Woods, of Sacramento, whose 
poetry has occasionally graced these 
pages, has a very cleverly wrought out 
novel in the May ZLzffincott's entitled 
“Jason Hildreth’s Identity.” It is an- 
other case of temporary lapse of memory 
as to one’s own identity, such as has been 
given prominent place in the newspapers 
of the Middle-West of late, owing to the 
prominence of at least two persons thus 
afflicted. 


And now comes Ziz/e offering a prize 
for a selection of the ten best short poems 
in the English language, to be decided 
by popular taste. As a scheme to inter- 
est more people in Zz/e,—all right: but 
what a waste of postage! Who's going 
to be satisfied with any verdict that Lz/e's 


public may render! The ten best poems 
for one man are not the ones his next 
door neighbor would choose,—and so on 
around the town. The ten best poems 
for you a year ago are not the ones you 
would select to-day; and the ten you 
would select to-day will not be your 
choice a year hence. 


The beautiful cover of the May Scr7d- 
ners is worth binding with that maga- 
zine. One of the best of the good things 
inside the cover is Mr. Charles D. Lan- 
ier’s contribution to a series on “The 


Conduct of Great Businesses.” Mr. 
Lanier vividly pictures “The Working 
of a Bank,” — not the working of it from 


a confidence man’s standpoint, but the 
inside operation of that much abused 
and yet most necessary institution in the 
business world. 


“ Political management of institutions 
of learning is the worst fate that can be- 
fall them,” is the wise conclusion of the 
Orange Judd Farmer. 


General Porter's sketch of Grant before 
Petersburg, in the May Century, brings 
the great soldier nearer than before to 
the hearts of the people. It is a vivid pic- 
ture of the man under tremendous 
pressure and beset with pitiless embar- 
rassments and difficulties, and yet, under 
all circumstances, the “still, strong man.” 
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A hurricane of new books, an occasional breath 
of good literature — such is the tale of ’96. Thou- 
sands of very good stories, scarce any which will 
outlast the decade; many volumes of Clever verse, 
very little poetry —this with all due respect to the 
ablest and honestest body of professional men and 
women in America, and among whom I count it 
an honor to have gained an humble footing. 

Publishing houses, new magazines, all sorts of 
literary ventures have in a twelvemonth become 
so numerous that a mere catalogue would require 
encyclopedic volume. We have passed through a 
quarter-century of commercial booming, and now, 
in the harking time of depression. the boom has 
swung into the fiel1 of book-making. Men and 
women who have failed in everything else now sit 
down and write novels, history, Jeems. To have 
written and published a book is no longer a mark 
of distinguishment — even in a rural community of 
that crass simplicity which Hamlin Garland loves 
to handle with a pitchfork. ‘* To have something 
to say and to know how to say it,” is the sole 
recipe of our latter-day critics in the art of “‘suc- 
cessful” book-making. Ye Gods! I have never 
known a man of a intelligence who did not 
have something to tell, and the knack to tell it 
under penenmets encouragement. But to whom 
could | have conscientiously said, “‘ My friend, go 
and write a book!” 

“‘Oh.. that mine adversary’+ad written a book!” 
cried one of old. To-day he would use all the aut- 
hority at his command tosuppress its publication. 

I have lately read in the prospectus of a firm of 
literary “‘promoters”’ of ‘ta school for the encour- 


agement of new writers.’ Rather do we need a 
school of discouragement until the standard of 
criticism can be raised. Nowadays the embryonic 
litterateur no sooner gets a short story accepted 
and sees his name in print than he rushes to his 
ink-pot and whirls off the MS. sheets of a book. 
And there are nine chances in ten that the young 
hot-head will get assistance in belittling the au- 
thor’s profession in the publication of a volume 
labelled literature. ‘* We never can tell what may 
take with the public,”’ says the average publisher. 
It is on this principle that a great newspaper will 
lend its columns to the nauseating minutia of a 
fistic duel, or the ripe scandal of Rotten Row. 

Of course a novel recently published furnishes 
the text for this brief and grumbling preachment. 
“Gold,” (The Century (ompany) by Annie Lin- 
den, is the novel. The Century ( ompany has 
earned the everlasting gratitude of the English 
reading public in the issue of its Dictionary and 
by many other good works. But the present pre- 
vailing and remarkable spirit of optimism seems 
to have invaded its sanctuary also. Ten years 
since if the MS. of “Gold” had been submitted 
to its editors, the writer would have been kindly 
advised to re-write the story some fifteen times, 
and then to lay it away for several years to await 
a final revision. In that event we might have 
counted another really meritorious book among 
American publications. Some reviewers have pro- 
nounced the book, as it is, a “‘strong” one. So is 
an onion a strong vegetable, and who would set 
one in a row of Maréchal Neils? 

To compare the crude production of an amateur 








story-teller with the best of our modern authors, 
is manifestly to the discredit of criticism and of 
average ntelligence When American writers 
shall come to talk, in print, frankly and fearlessly 
of eacn other, as the French are wont to do, we 
shall, perhaps, be able to maintain the same high 
standard of literary workmanship. At this mo- 
ment our literary workshops present an unbroken 
array of book-making stalls, with neither energy 
nor thought for any but individual and money-get- 
ting success. We are deriving no_ benefit ‘from 
mutual criticism and comparison. The eagerness 
with which we pause to listen to a master of the 
craft, when one of them occasionally steps aside to 
talk of his contemporaries, proves abundantly our 
need of authoritative criticism. i 

And now, having had his say, the grumbling 
critic lights his pipe and retires to meditate upon 
his latest scheme for the making of a book. . 

When the tale of X1Xthcentury achievement is 
finally summed up in America, Major Powell and 
his corps of able assistauts in the field of ethnol- 
ogy ought to reap the full measure of the glor 
they have justly won. Thirteen magnificent vol- 
umes, profusely and richly illustrated, coveri 
nearly the whole field of things ancient and mod- 
ern in native North America (i. ¢. so far as 
discoveries have been made to date), are the 
result of their labors during the past eighteen 
years. It may be safely said that, aside from 
works relating to the valleys of the Nile, the Eu- 
phrates and the Indus, there are no compilations 
of archeology of equal interest to Americans. 

Splendid tomes of scientific research—those 
are what our efficient Bureau of Ethnology have 
given us. Hampered by insufficient appropria- 
tions, and by the necessity of training workers in 
a special field which presented fresh difficulties at 
every shift of ground, Director Powell and his 
lieutenants have conquered difficulties in a man- 
ner to thrill the heart of every loyal American. 

The X{IIth Annual Report, recently come to 
hand. presents a table of contents which fairly 
indicates the scope and measure of what has been 
accomplished by the Department of Ethnology. 
In his discussion of Stone Art—pages zt — 
Mr. Gerard Fowke pretty nearly covers the field 
of exploration, and his article furnishes a kind of 
a commentary upon pretty nearly the sum 
total of what has been accomplished, discovered 
or theorized regarding stone implements. Wil- 
liam H. Holmes’‘'Prehistoric Textile Art”—pages 
9-46— performs a like service, and both papers 
are abundantly illustrated. _ ; 

The most exhaustive and interesting treatise of 
this volume is that of Cosmos Mindeleff, “* Aborig- 
inal Remains in Verde Valley, Arizona.” This 
article— pages 171-261—is richly illustrated, and 
text and picture combine to present a complete 
conception of the home of the sometime cliff 
dweller or inhabitant of cavate lodge. 

Frank H. Cushing, scientist and litterateur, fur- 
nishes the higher entertainment of the volume in 
his “‘ Zuni Creation Myths.” 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 





Few are the poets who, after the first 
popular interest in their works immedi- 
ately following their death, retain an 
appreciable hold upon the affections of 
the public. Popular interest in Lowell 
secms to increase as the years pass. 
There is no disguising the fact that dur- 
ing the last years of the poet’s life there 
was a widespread prejudice against the 
man, James Russell Lowell, growin 
out of his unfortunate misconception o 
Grant’s character, coupled with his over- 
estimate of President Cleveland as a 
statesman, a prejudice which extended 
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not only to his diplomatic career, but 
even to his poetical works. But, it is 
now clear to all that Lowell was abso- 
lutely honest in all his estimates, and, as 
a representative American abroad; was 
in all respects ideal—an American of 
Americans, wholly free from toadyism to 
old-world royalty and aristocracy, yet so 
fine an embodiment of the American gen- 
tleman that he was ever free to accord to 
others’ views, opinions and habits of life 
the same respect which his own com- 
manded from those who could not com- 
prehend them. 

The wearing away of this prejudice 
leaves the minds of the temporarily 
alienated freer to see the inherent great- 
ness of Lowell, the poet.. They who 
have never wavered in their allegiance 
to Lowell as preéminently the poet of 
American thought and feeling, and as 
one of the greatest interpreters of the 
universal, take pleasure in noting the 
service which Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company have done in bringing out at 
this opportune time their “Cambridge 
Edition,” * which includes the complete 
poetical works of James Russell Lowell, 
elegantly bound in a single volume. 
This edition must prove very valuable 
for ready reference. An especially satis- 
factory addition to this work is the bio- 
pe sketch written by Mr. Horace 

. Scudder, who, by the way, is the editor 
of the edition. The method followed by 
Mr. Scudder, as by the former editors of 
the Cambridge series, has been to give 
in copious head-notes the history of the 
several poems, withholding criticism ex- 
cept as the author himself has passed up- 
on his own work. The poems are supple- 
mented by a very full appendix, which 
includes Lowell’s exhaustive introduction 
to the second series of “ Biglow Papers.” 
This introduction gives an interesting 
personal narrative of the origin of the 
Papers and, with equal interest to the 
réader, dwells upon the rise in literature 
of the homely dialect of New England, 
in which the poems are couched. The 
author’s Notes and Illustrations could 
not be otherwise than valuable; but they 
are so full of Lowell’s charming person- 
ality that the reader finds pleasure as 
well as profit inthem. The Chronolog- 
ical List of Lowell’s Poems, the Index to 
First Lines and the Index to Titles com- 
plete the appendix. The Cambridge 
Edition all together must remain for all 
time the complete and standard one- 
volume edition of Lowell’s poems. 

TE ppd ag cee’ Poetical Works of James Rus- 


sell Lowell, Cambridge Edition, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, Boston. 
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MODERNISM IN WESTERN ENTERPRISE. 


By GARDNER C. TEALL. 


ITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY, 
the future Earl of Dorincourt, sat 
round on the cracker boxes in Mr. Hobbs’ 
Grocery Store, “ Enj’yin’ hisself,” as Mary 
said, “among the soap an’ candles an’ 
pertaties as sensible an’ schwate as ye 
plase.” 

That was in the era of the Corner Gro- 
cery, nor was it so very longago. As for 
Mr. Hobbs’ establishment, it was typical. 
A cellar to hold the potato bin, and in 
which to store cabbages and packing- 
boxes; the store proper, stocked with 
staple provisions; then, perhaps a back 
room in whose vague solitude the molas- 
ses-barrel communed with the kerosene 
can. These things constituted “ Hobbs’ 
Grocery Store”; and that worthy propri- 
etor’s one helper, a boy, found ample 
time to apply himself to the solution of 
those problems which made attainable 
the self-education of which boys in those 
positions are supposed to have at that 
time, availed themselves. 

In the old days the Corner Grocery was 
not only a place where one might pur- 
chase a tallow candle, but was, as well, 
a forum of the neighborhood, or, preced- 
ing the changes in government adminis- 
tration, the arena of political discussion 
where pitted opinions fought to the finish. 


Mr. Hobbs, continually interested, as 
he had become to be, in the affairs of his 
neighbors, encouraged this gathering of 
the gossips, and may have excused his 
weakness by attempting to persuade him- 
self that it brought him trade, although 
his cash-drawer did not show it. 

It is one thing to bring a person to you 
and sell him something, and quite another 
to bring him to you and then become so 
interested in what he may have to tell 
that you forget totry to sell him anythin 
The first characterizes the spirit of mod. 
ern trade and industry,—the true princi- 
ple contrasted with some of the mistaken 
ideas of business in the past. 

The “ loafing” theory of trade attraction 
was evolved from the meeting of those 
who came to the country store to trade, 
with those who came to inquire for mail; 
as, nearly always, the country postoffice 
and the country store occupied the same 
room. And it is to be remarked how 
strong has been the hold of this tradition 
on the store of the metropolis in its met- 
amorphosis from village to city. 

A customer coming to Mr. Hobbs’ 
store to buy a dozen eggs, was supposed 
to enter the one door quietly, as other- 
wise he might interrupt the progress of 
the tale, which his neighbor was telling 
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as he sat perched on the brown sugar 
barrel,a group of auditors, the grocer 
amidst them, surrounding him. 

If the customer was in a hurry, he would 
stand back at the counter, and patiently 
await the approach of a presidential pos- 
sibility, as the boy shuffled up to him, 
and asked, in a bored tone, “ Want 
suthin?” A dozen eggs, perhaps, and 
the yawning boy would whack them, good 
bad or indifferent, in a manilla sack 
(probably too small to well hold them) 
and “chalk up” the sale. 

If, reaching home, the purchaser found 
one or more of the eggs needed but the 
finishing touch of the incubator to make 
them cackle, he might complain at his 
next visit to the store, but would receive 
little satisfaction. 

“We've all to take resks,” Mr. Hobbs 
might say, nor was he wholly to blame 
for the hard feelings the late transaction 
possibly engendered. He and a majority 
of his fellow tradesmen had not come to 
realize the —agpene | of knowing how to 
buy; and that, coupled with the fact few 
of them knew how to sell, made it very 
evident there were ‘‘resks” to be taken. 





“THE FRESH FRUITS, TEA AND COFFEE 
DEPARTMENT. 
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Now, in the trade revolutionization ef- 
fecting to-day, all this is changed. The 
fa wo grocer among successful men 
ot business has made himself cognizant 
of many things. Not only has he discov- 
ered he must know how to buy o7 how to 
sell, but that he must know how to buy 
and how to sell. To buy he must be fair 
and square with the producers or they 
will not sell, to sell he must be fair and 
square with the consumers or they will 
not buy. There is no sitting upon the 
fence. 

The immense strides in the evolution 
of the grocery business is emphasized in 
the establishment of a number of great 
firms keeping pace with the progress of 
the West. Perhaps the firm of Messrs. 
Yerxa Bros. & Co.,* of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, presents, as completely as any, 
the culmination of applied energy, ag- 
gressiveness, good business judgment, 
and the determination to give the people 
their wants at the same time anticipating 
their expression. 

Undoubtedly business methods with 
Mr. Hobbs followed in wake of others 
then in vogue, and permitted him to feel 
that the measure of his business was 


. gauged by the amount of merchandise 


leaving or remaining upon his shelves. 
Occasionally Mr. Hobbs may have real- 
ized the value to him of a cash offer on a 
stated quantity of goods, at less than his 
— which realization was, perhaps, 

rought about by the fact that it was Azs 
settling day with the dealer from whom 
he bought. It then became a case of the 


*The Yerxas operate five great stores in the 
Twin Cities, besides one at Fargo, N. D. They 
employ some 300 men and women, besides heads 
of departments. They also have 100 or more 
horses for the delivery of their goods. The prompt- 
ness with which goods are delivered, and the care 
given every order, whether a one-cent or hundred- 

ollar purchase, together with the cleanliness and 
the close attention to every detail, all together 
make it a source of wonderment, when the great 
volume of their business is taken into considera- 
tion. Their large mail order business is as accu- 
rate and as perfect as their city trade. 
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credit extended by Mr. Hobbs to his cus- 
tomer, and his wholesaler’s credit to him. 

As exemplified in the case of Mr. 
Hobbs, it was the Octopian credit system, 
whose fearful tentacles were so difficult 
to loosen, that retarded modernism in the 
business methods of the corner grocery- 
man. On the other hand there are those 
firms like the Yerxas who sell their goods 
upon the same plan the United States sells 
its postage-stamps, namely,—for cash. 
It has required strength and courage to 
abrogate the old custom, and at first may 
have resulted in the loss of some good 
customers; but capital, backed by the 
determination of the grocer to keep his 
goods on his shelves unless he could ex- 
change them for their cash equivalent, 
and to buy as he sold, brought a result 
that, perhaps, he himself had not fully 
anticipated. 

He soon found that his wholesaler ap- 

reciated his ability to pay cash down 

or his purchases. As a result of this he 
found himself in an open market, sought 
by the sellers in the line of goods he car- 
ried, while their competition brought him 
closer prices. Therefore, instead of using 
the sometimes questionable methods of 
his competitors in their efforts to draw 
trade, he was enabled to make his cus- 
tomers a closer price on products of a 
superior quality. 

he succegsful grocer also realized that 
the woman is the household’s purchasing 
agent. He found her, above all things 
honest and intolerant of fraud. He dis- 
covered her watchword—economy. He 
appealed to her in his prices. Then she 
found at the end of the week a dollar 
left over from her allowance. She told 
her neighbor of it,— and the old customer 
came back. 

The renewal of herappreciation brought 
with it greater problems to solve and 
stirred the dealer to make greater efforts 
to please. 

he revolution in the manufacturing of 
table necessaries and luxuries other than 
those staples handled by the old-time 
grocer, the perfection in the modern pro- 
cesses of canning and preserving vege- 





THE CANNED GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


Showing the Fresh Fruits and Spice Department on the 
left—Yerxa Bros. & Company's Minneapolis 
Establishment. 


tables and fruits—— THE MODERN ADVERTISE- 


these more or less 
taking the places of 
their dried proto- 
types, has compelled 
the grocer of to-day 
to carry a larger 
stock. 

With the develop- 
ment of these can- 
ning industries, turn- 
ing their attention to 
the preserving of 
fish, meats and game, 
came the necessity of 
establishing addi- 
tional departments 
in the grocery, fol- 
lowed by the intro- 
duction of the hand- 
ling of fruits and 
market vegetables, 
while, from the old- 
time penny-a-stick 
candy jar, has evolv- 
ed the confectionery 
department with its 
tons of bon-bons. 

The Yerxas build- 
ed better than they 
knew. Their fore- 
sight has culminated 
in the gigantic busi- 
ness enterprise that 
annually handles 
over one and a quar- 
ter million dollars in 
sales alone. 

Perfection has 
practically been 
reached in the busi- 
ness as conducted by 
them. Though num- 
bering thousands of 
customers, they 
deem no purchase 
too small or insigni- 
ficant for free deliv- 
ery to the home of 
any one of the five 
hundred thousand 
inhabitants of the 
Twin Cities. 

Now the customer 
has his purchase, a 
dozen eggs, for in- 
stance,—not only 
brought to him, but 
brought carefully 
packed in a box, with 
a compartment for 
each egg. Further- 
more he may rest as- 
sured that every egg 
will be fresh, as ever 
one is examined wit 
various tests before 
the Superintendent 
of the Delivery De- 


MENT OF THE PROGRES- 
SIVE GROCERY. 


From the Minneapolis Journal, 
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The advent of the new methods of en- 
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THE DELIVERY SYSTEM OF YERXA BROS. & COMPANY'S 
MINNEAPOLIS ESTABLISHMENT, 


‘Reaching from Nicollet Avenue nearly to First Avenue South, on Fourth Street — Just starting out at 2 P. M. 


of news, brings their advertisement to the 


attention of thousands of readers. 

The recent improvement of shipping 
facilities has opened another avenue of 
trade—but that was not enough.— The 
stereotyped manner of advertising gen- 
erally employed told nothing to the out- 
of-town consumer, so the modern grocer, 
realizing his needs, was glad to welcome 
modern advertising and partake of its 
effectiveness. By this step the Mail 
Order business came into prominence 
and grew in importance as in the case of 
that of the Yerxas which extends from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. The ex- 
cellence of the system in vogue in their 
Mail Order Department has made it a 
remarkable feature in their great busi- 
ness. Now it is possible for the out-of- 
town patron, one mile or a thousand miles 
distant, to share the advantages of the 
home buyer. His order, shipped the day 
it is received, commands the same atten- 
tion it would receive had he given it in 
person. 

The day the goods are shipped one 
copy of the bill—this is made in tripli- 
cate,—is forwarded the purchaser, an- 
other goes for the direction of the Super- 
intendent of the Shipping Department, 
and the third is put in the firm's office file. 

Full Descriptive Catalogues are sent 
‘out on application, these being constantly 
revised and issued frequently during the 
year, so that customers may be advised 
of the fluctuation in market values. 


One little realizes the care and atten- 


tion to detail, and the constant watchful- 
ness that is requisite in the conduct of 
-an enterprise so necessary to the comforts 
of the people. The dollars growing from 
the saving of pennies on individual pur- 


chases aggregate an enormous amount. 
Any diminution in the number of Corner 
Groceries is certainly offset in the greater 
service rendered the public, not only in 
dollars and cents but through the time 
saved in this centralization. 

The American people appreciate and 
demand an arrangement enabling them 
to make their purchases in the least pos- 
sible time with the least possible incon- 
venience, and whether this is but the 
beginning of an epoch in the world of 
Modern Trade, or the culmination of its 
industrial altruism, the future can alone 
determine. 





It is the intention of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY to arrange for a series of arti- 
cles telling of the enterprise and modern 
methods of some of the great firms in the 
Middle-West, and to better acquaint the 
thousands of Middle-Westerners with the 
institutions that have within the last 
decade builded in their midst. THE 
MIDLAND believes that the Middle-West 
can better afford to support the business 
firms that have grown with the West, and 
that they will as they come to realize that 
the interests of these firms are their in- 
terests. The articles will be specially 
prepared by a well-known western writer, 
and the same care given them that is 
given any article appearing in THE MID- 
LAND. It is intended to make the arti- 
cles interesting, as well as instructive, 
and only those firms and companies whose 
well known responsibility is a guarantee 
of their trustworthiness,will be presented, 
and MIDLAND readers need have no hesi- 
tancy in taking advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that may present itself to their 


“ mind in dealing with such. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Mr. Hubert M. Skinner, of Chicago, 
has a skillful translation of Victor Hugo’s 
poem “The Djinns” in the May Avena. 
Mr. Skinner is not, however, a mere trans- 
lator. Arare poem by him, entitled “To 
a Star,” will soon appear in THE MID- 
LAND. 


Joaquin Miller says he will write no 
more poetry: but he has been known to 
change his mind. A San Francisco pub- 
lisher will soon issue a revised edition of 
his complete works. 


In Current Literature for May, Mr. 
Mabie notes approvingly the increasing 
rominence given to history in our col- 
eges and libraries, and by our writers of 
books and magazine articles. 


Mr. D. H. Bolles, in Guaton's Maga- 
zine for May, insists that non-partisan- 
ship is a municipal necessity; and the 
worst of it is, he proves it! 


CAPTAIN ROMEyYN’sS STORY. — There 
has been considerable interest attached 
to the court-martial trial in Georgia in 
which Lieutenant O’Brien and his wife, 
Lieutenant Bamford, Captain Romeyn 
and his daughter were the principal 
characters and witnesses. 

Captain Romeyn, father of the young 
lady to whom Lieutenant Bamford was 
engaged, and who objected to the lieu- 
tenant’s friendship for Mrs. O’Brien, 
which was very marked, besides being a 
United States army officer, also aspires 
to the honors of literature. He has writ- 
ten a short novel, which received first 
ang in a competition inaugurated by 

HE MIDLAND MONTHLY, an Iowa pub- 
lication, and the story, “ Lieutenant Bur- 
ton’s Wooing,” is now being published in 
installments. It is doubly interesting 
through the present Georgia situation, 
and readers will peruse it with the idea 
that probably the gallant captain took 
copious notes for his story while watch- 
ing affairs at his own fort and in his own 
family.—Chicago News, May zo. Cap- 
tain Romeyn was acquitted of the charge 
of assault, etc., May 24th. 


SOME FEW OF THE MIDLAND MONTH- 
LY’S JULY FEATURES. 


“Our INLAND SEAS,” by F. W. Fitz- 
patrick, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated, and abounding in fine description 
and astounding facts. 


: “GRANT'S LIFE IN THE WEST”— His 
life at Ft. Vancouver, with new pictures 
from old sketches. 


Booker T. Washington’s “Epuca- 
TIONAL WORK AT TUSKEGEE,” with 
pictures, is unavoidably crowded over 
another month, but will certainly appear 
in July. 


There will be a delightful summer 
breeziness in the stories for July. 


A rare piece of nature-study, with orig- 
inal drawings, entitled “A Cusic Foor 
OF EARTH,” by Bertha M. Horak, whose 
description of the Amana Colony is pleas- 
antly remembered. 


The Prize Descriptive Paper, by Pro- 
fessor Coulter, formerly of Chicago, now 
of Galena, on “OuR AMERICAN EGyPT,” 
describing the adventures of a scientists’ 
party of explorers in the region of the 
cliff-dwellers in New Mexico, with nu- 
merous pictures. 


Mrs. J. S. Clarkson, of Philadelphia, 
will present a paper recently read before 
the Society for Political Study in Phila- 
delphia, entitled “EVOLUTION OF THE 
PoLitics OF low4,” with a fine portrait 
of the author, taken by Webster expressly 
for THE MIDLAND. 


“In MEXxIco” will conclude Miss 
Scott’s interesting series, “ Across Coun- 
try in a Van.” 


WOOING” 
thrilling 


“LIEUTENANT BURTON'S 
will in July reach a most 
climax. 


The several departments will be filled 
with interesting matter. 





LARGEST AND BEST 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


advantages. Special Rates cto | the Spring and Summer Months. 
rated, 


Little Book,” elegantly illust 


| 


| 








mailed FREE. 


G="Twenty-eight complete and 
§@ Finest Schoo! Buildings in the West. : 

G23" Abundant Apparatus of Finest Quality and Latest Design. 
&@"Expenses lower than at any other school offering equal 





Gee A Large and Enthusiastic Faculty of Specialists. 


ractical Courses of Study. 


Send for complete catalogue and “A 


Address: C. C. REARICK, Principal, Postal Station No. 3, DEs Morngs, Iowa. 
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TO INSURE HEALTHerwe 


DRINK 


COLFAX MINERAL WATER 


MAXPUT UP BYXAAX 


COLFAX MINERAL WATER CO., 
COLFAX, IOWA. 


Send for Price List. 


HENRY FELLOWS, President 





WHEN « TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


Burlington 


Route 


IT AFFORDS THE BEST DIRECT LINE TO 
Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget Sound 
Points via the Black Hills and Billings. Personally 
conducted California Excursions are run by this line 
every Wednesday. 

98 Per Cent Sunshine by this Route. 
You can obtain detailed information about the train 


service, rates, time, etc., via this route from any 
ticket agent, or by addressing... . 


P. 8, EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 















CHEAP # BICYCLES 


ARE SELDOM GOOD. 


GOOD BICYCLES 


are seldom cheap, but 


GLENWOOD 
wees YCLES 


Are both cheap and good. CHEAP —because sold from 
maker to rider direct, thus cutting off the large profits of 
jobbers, middlemen and agents. GOOD — because they 
are built of the very best material, by skilled workmen, 
in a factory fully equipped with the latest and finest auto- 
matic machinery. No bicycles made run easier, look 
better or wear longer. Investigate. Catalogue free. 


Harrah & Stewart Mig. 60., 


514-520 Court Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 











Telephones. 


Hours, 9 to 11 a. m., 3 to § p. m. 
Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 
Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 
Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 





WE BUY all kinds of newspaper clippings and acquaint- 

ances’ names $6 per hundred. Particulars for 
stamp. American News Clipping Company, Unity Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAY HEADS. s:*s."01,ro"s 
* restores Gray Hair to its 
natural color. This has been demonstrated by all that have used 


it. A trial will convince the most skeptical. Price $1.00. 
THE WRIGHT MEDICINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Hooks, 1% Dozen Lead Sinkers 1 Painted Float. 


Split Bamboo Rod, ¢ ft., 3 pieces, Cork Grip, 
Nickel Trimmed, 1 Extra Tip, 1 Brass Multiplyin 
Reel, 1 Braided Line 75 ft., 1 Dozen Blue Stee 


«Cost Anywhere Else $3.00. 


A. F. DICKS >« 
HAROWARE, wae 

717 Walnut Street, 3 = 4 

DES MOINES, IA. az e 


Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. No 
ATENTS attorney's fee until patent obtained. 
WRITE FOR INVENTORS GUIDE! 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 
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In our last communication to the 
readers of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
we talked of the “Secrets of Mer- 
chandising””—but “there are others” 
still. We are now putting in opera- 


tion a long cherished plan that has 


Underwriters’ been delayed owing to thc non-arrival 


of the “advance agent of prosperity” 

-but he’s coming—and we have 

added another floor, 66x128, to our 

Sale.c.2x Dry Goods and Carpet business. The 

occasion was the purchase of a large 

- amount of goods at the Ely Walker 

Salvage Sale at St. Louis two weeks ago. These goods will have been largely 

disposed of before this is read by you, but they will be supplemented by large 

purchases now being made by our Eastern corps of buyers, who are trying the 

persuasive power of ready cash on the importers and jobbers who may have 

goods of the year’s manufacture or importations on hand — and when ready cash 
in this late season of the year can be offered — that brings the bargains. 

If you can’t come send for samples; open correspondence with our mail 
order department, and you'll find our people will give you careful and consider- 
ate attention — but if you want to buy goods and will come, we'll pay your fare 
} one way if you'll buy the required amount of goods. 


xx Harris-Emery Co., Des Moines, x x 
3 DPI Ss) S BFF P99 7I33F FF PEOECSESKEES FHKE ELE CEE EEC EE ECEEER 


764 Ninth St. *Phone 797. Chautauqua Park, 
€-~DES MOINES«<9 


Carpet Dusting Works | Des Moines, July 5-22. 
































We make over and re-lay carpets. Have you seen the elegant new program of 

Out-of-town orders solicited.......... the Midland Chautauqua Assembly? Send 
for it; it's FREE. Address 

I. J. DRESSER, Manager. G. B. VAN SLYKE, Secretary, 





Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Cash Prizes Offered for the Next Quarterly Competition. 

This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage the 
large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed ama- 
teurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a dn the pub- 
lisher of THE MIDLAND offers special prizes to amateur writers of both prose and verse, 
as follows : 

For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying Photographs or Draw- 
ings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Poem, occupying not more than a page of this magazine, a 
cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded 

his contest is open Only to yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The 
Sourteenth quarterly competition will close July 1, 1897. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributionsto THE 
MIDLAND. Those who would enter the contest will please clearly state such intention 
on sending their MSS. 

The Prize Poem in the July 1st Competition will be announced in the August MIp- 
LAND, and published in September. The Prize Descriptive Paper will be announced 
in September, and published in October. The Prize Story will be announced in Octo- 
ber, and published in November. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any subscriber may 
enter any number of contributions. The names of the unsuccessful will be withheld 
from the public. A price will be offered for such contributions as are found by the editor 
to be available for use during the next twelve months. Mail subscription price ($1.50) to 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


32, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest 


Awards Paris Wasestiee. 1878 and 1880, and Chicago, 1893. 





[OWA PRINTING CO. 


120 Fourth St., Des Moines. 


+ssLithographers 


Printers, Binders, 
Blank Book Makers. 


Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations, etc. Litho- 
graphed County, School and Other Bonds in blank 
or made to order. 


ONLY THE BEST 
LIFE INSURANCE 








Those who search carefully for the 
BEsT will find the 


Equitable Life of Iowa... 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES, 





--IS GOOD ENOUGH. 


AGENTS WANTED in Unoccupied Territory. 





.... The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 











Savery 
House_-— 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 


An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 


Prices reasonable 


W. L. BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Io 





wa. 











bs TEST DANK HENUTTER 


JANDSCADE ARCHITECT 


4 
d , o ENGINEER 
a SyarsPiocs MINNE ADOLES “AINN 


Dapns Centrrunrs 
Ad Powvate 

GRousus 

= 


FE! 
Ane, 
we ES 


m 





Advice or Designs for ted out, improving, or 
lanting of Cemeter es, Parks. Public or Home 
rounds, or for development of property. Corres- 


pondence solicited. 
CITY PARK ENGINEER, 
710 Sykes Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Will now be sent to subscribers, 
old and new, on receipt of sub- 
scription or renewal, with 


TEN CENTS##.% 


additional], to cover postage, etc. 





“The March to the Sea” 





Publisher's No 


In Education for May, Prof. J. H. T. 
Main, of Iowa College, Grinnell], makes a 
strong plea for Greek in Modern Educa- 
tion; and Prof. Fred. L. Holtz, of the 
Mankato, Minn., State Normal School, 

ues that folk-lore and fairy tales 

elong to literature and not to science, 
a that nature study is taught more 
effectively by avoiding fancy, and by 
using simple and unfigurative language. 


tes—Continued. 


Octave Thanet has a charming idvl of 
domestic life in the May Harfer's. Itis 
entitled “The Captured Dream.” 


Like THE MIDLAND. Itis very popular 
with our pupils W. H. Gemmill, Prin- 
cipal High School, Nassau. 

I feel well paid for my effort and wish 
to thank you for your present.—Gretta 
Cabanis, Storm Lake. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 


ORGANIZED 1888. 
LAW DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Hon. Thomas A. Moran, LL. D.. Dean. Two and Three-year Conres. 
ning. For Information Address tne Secretary, ELMEK E. BARRETT, 


Sypsiens each Weekday Eve- 


100 ay 1 ae Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Wall rye, 36 hCHM, 






DURINGDENTAL OPERATIONS 


~~-—_ oo 









WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








REGINA MUSIG_ BOX 





Plays over 1,000 tunes of your own selec- 
tion. Runs from 20 to 30 minutes with each 
winding. 

Renders the most beautiful mnsic on a stee] comb 
with a brilliance and richness of tone that has been 
a perfect revelation to al! lovers of fine music. Plays 
all your favorite music, both classic and popular. 
Cannot get out of order like the delicate Swiss box, 
because of the simplicity and massiveness of its 
movement. Indestructible metal tune disks are used, 
and the box keeps the most accurate time. A won- 
derful entertainer, which never needs tuning, like a 
piano, and is always ready to play. Handsomely 
carved cases at same price as plain cases. Boxes 
from $14 to $70. In more elaborate cases at higher 
prices, according to style of case. 


The | 
THE ORCHESTRAL REGINA. invsic box 


made. Having the same scope as a seven octave 
piano. A wonderful instrument. Can be arranged 
with money drop attachment for hotels and public 
places. Send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 

General Northwestern Agent, Minnesota Regina 
Music Box Co,, New York Life Building, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 











We Analyze Wheat 
Before We Use It 


in Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
That with the most 
strength giving quality 
is chosen; the rest is 
sold. We goto extremes 
in this matter. 


Pillsbury’s 
Best * 


The World. 


It makes 
more 
bread, 
better 
bread, 
whiter 
bread than 
any other 
flour. 



















“Good Bread and How To Make Le 

our 16 page booklet free. Ask your 

ree er for it, or write Pillsbury, 
inneapolis. 


ALL GROCERS SELL IT 











Publisher's Notes—Continued. 


oy .. - Emerson, of Missouri, author of 
rant’s Life in the West,” was tem- 
en ill and unable to attend the 

rant Banquet in Des Moines on the 27th 
of April. Wiring his regrets to the ed- 
itor of this magazine, he offered this 
sentiment, the concluding sentence of 
his work now running in these columns: 
“ Hail, immortal chieftain! Rest in thy 
glory! The greatest republic’s greatest 
captain, hail and farewell!” 


Miss Lucia B. Griffin, elecutionist, and 
a one-time contributor to these columns, 
has obtained a supreme court affirmation 
of her judgment against the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company for $10,000, for 
damages sustained bv her from the falling 
of a door while sitting in a Wisconsin 
depot. 


Manuscript sent anonymously will not 
even be considered. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAL ano FILLED 


High Grade Dentistry, vdcti Stal 
cele Teeth Without Plates 


ra BLK MINNEAPOLIS , a a. 
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This is |' THE NEWSPAPER 
Mr. PUBLISHER. ux 
Gardner GC. Teall WHO HAS A GREAT 
Ofststut NUMBER OF. 
Bau Clie Overdue 
slag Subscription 
U.S. A, 

Accountses st ut 
IHUSEPABOP. | nezns a... 
Belieneé of RESPONSIBLE COLLECTION 
Artistic AGENCY.#%.%.% 


Up-to-Date and should — . us. Our charges are 
reasonable, € give a bonus to 

Ads and... new clients, 

Posters. 

Central Newspaper Union, 
Sketches Submitted 

and Estimates Fur- G. R. ELLIS, Prop., 

nished on Applica- 

bandner tion, MAAM CEDAR RAPIDS, - - IOWA. 
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SHORTEST LINE 
ve 


KANSAS CITY 


AND THE SOUTHWEST. 


CHICAGO 
GREAT 
nave WESTERN, 


i Ral LWAY, \ 


For tickets, rates or any detailed information eieee 
to your home agent, or write to 


> I) 


ee ee ge ge ge | og? | gg 


F. H, LORD, F, H. HUNTER, 
Gen'l Pass'r and Ticket Agent, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO. DeS MOINES. 
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Bicycle People 








Who Wear Collars and Cuffs 


Know that the 


Ivorette 


Kind are just the thing after a long spin 
ona warm day, because the Ivorette 
Never Wilts, Gets Rough, or 
Turns Yellow (like the Celluloid). 
Then it Saves Laundry Bills too. 


They Are Made to Your Order 


Any style, and for 30 days—to introduce 
them to MIDLAND readers—we will send, 
prepaid, three (3) collars, different in 
style if you desire, for 35 cents; the cuffs 
for 20 cents per pair. Draw an outline of 
the style you prefer and mail to 


THE IVORETTE NOVELTY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








P. S.—Did you ever figure up a laundry bill for 
six months, using one dozen collars and one-half 
dozen cuffs as a basis, to say nothing of the original 
cost of the collars and cuffs? Try it, and then see 
how much you COULD save if you used Ivorette. 





A FEW FACTS. 


If you are going to Utah, California or 
other western points, the Union Pacific 
offers better facilities than any other line. 
Here are a few of the facts which may 
save you much trouble: 


First, double train service to Denver, 
Cheyenne, Salt Lake and Pacific coast 
points. 


Second, fastest time to Utah and Cali- 
fornia points by several hours. 


Third, a solid train, the “Overland 
Limited,” runs on time every day in the 
week, making the trip to San Francisco in 
two and one-half days from Missouri 
river. GEo. E. ABBOTT, 

Gen’! Agt., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Every 
Window 
in your 
House ~ 


will be a constant 
source of worry unless 
your shades are mount- 
ed on self-acting ... 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


the only roller that acts right under all cir- 
cumstances. Ask your dealer to show you 
the “Improved” Hartshorn roller; it has 
holders that fasten the shade, no tacks, 
Wood rollers or tin rollers, whichever 
you prefer. 

Stewart Hartshorn’s autograph 

on both, none genuine without it. 
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Mary Hartwell Catherwood imparts 
new interest to every subject she pre- 
sents. Her successes have been chiefly 
in developing the adventurous life of 
French explorers, soldiers and priests in 
the paaeed period of Canadian and Mid- 
dle-Western history. A recent minor 
success was her picture of life in a sub- 
urban town near Chicago. Witha wealth 
of unusual historical material all about 
her, the wonder is why she has passed by 
all this undeveloped wealth med un ond on 
herself the task of picturing “The Days 
of Jeanne d’Arc.” (In Zhe Century.) 
The New World has claims on the Cath- 
erwoods and the Frederics. Why will 
these gifted ones continue to seek Old 
World themes? Have they, too, the be- 
setting weakness for versatility? Or is 
it a vain desire to surpass Old World 
authors on their own ground? 


I see by THE MIDLAND I am one of the 
successful ten. Please send to my ad- 
dress commencing with the July number, 
and I thank you forit. THE MIDLAND is 
the best magazine there is according to 
my opinion. Vera Means, (Twenty-ques- 
tioner,) Howard, S. Dak. 


“Don’t you think the winning of sucha 
prize [THE MIDLAND’S red oetry, or 
descriptive paper prize] would be a great 
help to a young writer independent of the 
money itself?” We-know it. 
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600 Second Hand Wheels, Ail 
Mukes, GOop as NEw. $§ to 
$15. New High Grade '96 
models, fully guarantced. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
tng Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town free use of sample 
wheel to introduce them Our 
reputation is well known through- 
out thecountry.Write at onee for ourspecialoffer 


H. A. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CALIFORNIA 


the Chicago, 
Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway 


Gives you the choice of Two Routes, one via COL- 
ORADO and the SCENIC LINE, and the other via 
our TEXAS LINE, and the SOUTHERN PACIF- 
IC. Our Texas Line is much quicker than any other 
line through to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. For 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS... 


The Phillips-Rock Island Excursions 


Are the most popular, and carry the largest business 
of any other California Route. This signifies that 
you get the best attention and receive the best serv- 
ice. The lowest rate tickets to California are 
available on these excursions. 

Don’t start on trip to California until you get our 
Tourist Folder, containing map showing routes and 
all information. For rates and reservations apply to 
any agent of the C., R. I. & P. R’y, or address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Passenger Agent. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Much New Matter 


é -AND... 
Many New Views and Portraits 


Will be given in the forthcoming 
numbers of 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST. 


Grant’s Farm Life in Missouri and his Business Life 
in Galena will be rich in new material. 





A GREAT RAILWAY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. owns and operates 6,169 miles 
of road. 


It operates its own Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. 

It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South and North Dakota. , 


Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is 
first-class in every respect. 

It runs vestibuled, steam heated and 
electric lighted trains. 

It has the absolute block system. 

It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons. 

Its train employes are civil and obliging. 

It tries to give each passenger “value 
received” for his money, and 


Its General Passenger Agent asks every 
man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way —for it is A Great Railway. 


Geo. H. HEAFFORD, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 





..Map of the Kootenai... 








The most complete and artistic map of 
the rich mining region of the Kootenai 
and adjacent territory in Washington and 
British Columbia, has just been published 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. It is just 
what is needed by those going to that 
country or who desire to study and know 
about it. 

The map is made in relief, is 25x18 
inches in size between borders, and has in 
connection with it—on the same page — 
two smaller maps that show the relation of 
the region to the world at large. 

The principal drainage of the country is 
laid down in blue, the trails and roads are 
shown, the railways plainly indicated, the 
names of important towns printed in large 
black letters, and the topography is repre- 
sented in brown. As far as the ore depos- 
its are known, they are indicated in a gen- 
eral way by red lettering. 


The country shown upon the map in- 
cludes particularly, the Slocan, Kootenai 


‘Lake, Cariboo Creek, Deer Park, Nelson, 


Salmon River, Trail or Rossland, and the 
Boundary Creek regions. It also shows 
the Arrow Lakes and Lardeau country and 
some portion of the Okanogan region. 

- The map is compiled from reliable and 
official data and shows the Mining District 
Subdivisions, and the elevations of the 
mountains and lakes, 

The opposite side of the sheet contains 
an accurate statement and description of 
the country, showing its discovery and de- 
velopment to the present time. The folder 
will Be sent to any address, together with a 
copy of Weaterland ’97, Our new tourist 
book, upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., St. Paul, 
Minn., or OSCAR VANDERBILT, Dist. Pass. 
Agt., 503 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Cut this out and save it. 


$0,2 


Who can form the grostests number of words from 
the letters in ENTHUS TIC 

D.» not use any cuter note 3 mR than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. i 
Words spelled alike, but with different meaning, 
can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verls, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that 
is a legitimate word will be allowed. Work it outin 
this manner. E., Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, 
Nets, Tat. Sat, Set, Hat, Hats,ete, Use these woids 
in your list. 

The publishers of Woman’s WoRLD AND JENNESS 
MILLER MONTHLY will give the following qeeosete 
absolutely free to those making the largest lists: 


1,000 Prizes: 


1 Beautiful Rosewood Upright Wis Pane $700.00 
1Set Century Dictionary, 10 Vols Half 












DOGUOROM, ... . 00406en5 ne diaienaeatanenasende 130.00 
1 Worcester Bicycle, High Grade,'97 Model, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s... .............. 125.00 
1 Monarch Bicycle. High Grade, ‘97 Model, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s..... 100.00 
1 White Bicycle, High G 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 100.00 
1 Racycle, High Grade, 'y7 Model, Ladies’ 
fh, Peete 100.00 
1 Set Standard Dictionary, 2 Vols........... 26.00 
1 Webster's Dic: aaees« latest edition.. 19.50 
100 Cash eet pe ach ened 0 


100 

100 * 3 W cmidinin 

100 ue wane a Organdiles, 

$5 per pattern 

300: Dress Patterns, Grenadines, 12 yds. each, 
 ___, MMR eRe enPartay eee Reeee i 

167 Kombi Cumeras, v — $3 each. aR 

125 Cash prizes of $2 





1,000 Prizes. Value, "$5,242.50 


Why we give the rewards.—It is done to attract 
attention to Woman's WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY, a beautiful, practical magazine for 
women and the home; edited by Mrs. B. A. Whitney, 
assisted by Dinah sturgis, Sally Van Rensselaer, 
Helen Whitn-y Clark, and others; 36 pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated with original matter by the 
ablest artists and writers in fiterature; three great 
=— a a always running. Yearly subscription 
price, $1.00 





The reputation of men 
of sterling integrity and 
REPUTATION WILL one of the oldest and best 
AWARD THE pRizes.} ladies’ publications in the 

country is staked on the 
honesty of this proposition. The men who will de- 
cide who win the prizes are known to everybody 
throughout the world, whose ab lity, worth and in- 
tegrity are unquesti ned. The Board of Award is 
Rev. Jose h Sanderson, D.D., author, scholar and 
divine; oratio Alger, Jr., an author whose name | 
needs %. comment, and John Habberton, equally | 


MEN OF NATIONAL 














42,90 


1,000 PRIZES. 


“nl we : 7 E hy 
FOR 25 CENTS. 
celebrated. Every person who enters into the con- 
they will get just and impartial treatment. 
Every prize in the above schedule is standard value 
ffeary as soon as th» judges decide the winners. 
he person sending us the larg- 
HOW TO GET 
A PRIZE letters in *“ Lnthusiastic”’’ will be 
awarded the Beautiful Upright 
the second largest list, | set of Ce Fa y Lictionary 
10 vols., with ha.dsome Oak Stand. ‘Ihe third 
Monarch Bicycle; the fifth, i White Kieycle: the 
xth. 1 Racycle; the seventh, 1 set Standard Dic- 
bridged Dictionary. latest edition. The m xt 100 
la gest lists, $5.00 each, and the next 100 largest lists, 
the next 100 largest lists, a 12-yard Organdie Dress 
Pattern, worth $5.00 each; the next U0 largest lists, 
the next 167, each 1 Kombi Camera, $3 WW each; the 
next 125 largest lists, $2.00 each. 
sid ration. To compete for a prize you must send 
25 cents in silver or stamps, and for that 25 cents we 
MONTHLY three months. It is a most fascinating 
study to make up the list of words and a source of 
contest will close July 19. Noone will be allowed 
to compete for a prize unless they have paid 235 
1,000 prizes. They will be fairly and honestly 
awarded by the judges abi ve named. These 
actual value of over five thousand dollars, and 
every prize WILL BE GIVEN AWAY. The 
of them i’ you try—will appear in the next number 
of our great paper after the »wards .are made, 
Isn't it wortn your while to try for the Piano or 
one of the Wheels, or the splendid Dictionaries, or 
paper you know that you will get fair and honor- 
able treatment. Send 25 cents to-day fora THREE 
will not oc-ur again. Do not miss it. Remit in 
yen or silver, money order or registered letter. 
2? 24. 26 No. William Street, N. Y. 
Dept. No. a4 
send % cents NOW for three months’ subscription, 
and we will send you full in-tructions and a coupon 
References—Any mercantile gency, a y news- 
aper in the United States, or ask your déew Yor“ 


test for one of the prizes can rest assured that 
nd is now in our office und paid for, ready for de- 
e-t list of words spelled from the 

Wing Piano, valued at a 00. ‘The person sending 
largest ‘list, 1 Worcester Bicyel:; the fourth, 1 
al (2 vols); the eighth, 1 Webster's Una- 
$4.00 each, and the next 10 largest lists, $3 00 each; 
a l2- yard Grenadine Dress Pattern, worth $5.00 each; 

These prizes will be given free and without con- 
will send Womax'’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
pride to have wen in a contest of this kind. his 
cents fora three months’ subscription. There are 
prizes are all exactly as represented and have an 
names of the winners—and your name can ‘be one 
THERE WILL BE 1 ‘000 WHO WILL WIN. 
one of the other premiums? In subscribing for our 
months’ subscription. An opportunity like this 
Address 

WOMAN’S WORLD, 

N. R.—If you prefer full rules and regulations 
of Free Entry for your list when completed 

riend to cail and see us. 





—+-+ TAKE 


-..»AND YOU ARE ON 





IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


THE ~~-<——_ 


Des Moines, Northern and Western Railroad Co., 


THE RIGHT ROAD... 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 


This road forms the Short Line to All Points West, North and East. 
ments and obliging employes make it an object to use the D. M., 
For time tables, rates, or any other information, 


you travel. 


. R. when 


call on or address 


J. N. TITTEMORE, General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 
13 


Ample train service, modern equip- 
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A FIRST» 


MICHIGAN 


CENTRAL 


HE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
-aOnem im a 


r 





CHICAGO, New York, BOSTON. 


(Send 10 Cents Postage for “A Summer Note Book.”’) 


L. D. HEUSNER, Wms. H. UNDERWOOD, O. W. RUGGLES, 
GEN’L WESTERN PASS’R AGENT, GEN’L EASTERN PASS’'R AGENT, GEN’L PASS’R AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO. BUFFALO. CHICAGO. 


Ze. 








[]FORNA "3 Days 


The 
Pacific Express The 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 Overla nd 


p.m. daily. Through Palace Li it d 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and _ 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car im ¢ 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 





Cars. 

eerie Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 

on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

—! All principal agents sell tickets | t® San Francisco and Los 
Rip eay.ass Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


at 6.00 p. m., and run through 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Spend the Summer On the Crest of the Alleghanies, 
3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water, 




















a oe 


=Deer Park= 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 221i, 1897. 











the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east | 

and west, and is therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. All Baltimore & Ohio trains | 

stop at Deer Park dnring the searon. There are also a number of furnished cottages with facilities for | 
housekeeping. The houses and grounds are supplied with absolutely pure water, piped from the celebrated 

“Boiling Spring," and are lighted by electricily. Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are pro- | 

vided for ladies and gentlemen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are b»wling alleys and billiard rooms; | 

fine riding and driving horses, chrriages, mountain wagons, tally ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all | 

the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health or pleasure of patrons. For terms apply to | 

| 


—D. ©. JONES, Baltimore, Md. 


| , . , ‘ 
HIS famous mountain hotel, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of 





B. & O. CENTRAL BUILDING.... 


PESFSSSESFESSSFSSSSSS HOSS sesssesesessea 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


TO PROFITABLY INTEREST THE BOYS AND GIRLS— QUESTIONS SUG- 
GESTED (BUT NOT ANSWERED) BY ARTICLES IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Ten Girls or Boys under Eighteen years of age who, before the - day of 
June, mail us the best set of answers to the following questions will each be given a 
year’s subscription to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The subscription may begin with any 
month the winner may desire, and will be credited up to any person the winner may 
name. Adults may assist the competitors, but the answers must be prepared by the 
girls and boys themselves. 


RULES GOVERNING THE COMPETITION. 


1. Each competitor must cut out the questions given below and pin them to the 
upper left-hand corner of the first one of the pages on which the answers are written. 

2. The answers must be numbered to correspond with the accompanying questions. 

The answers must be plainly written in ink (not typewritten), must be short and 
to the point. 

4. Send no accompanying letter. Send nothing but the printed questions and your 
written answers, your name, age and postoffice address. If a resident of a large city, add 
street address. Patiently wait the announcement of the result, in the July number. 

PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


1. Who was Drayton, and when did 16. How much larger was Massachu- 
he live? (p. 483.) setts’ population than Iowa’s by the cen- 
2. Where is Havre, and where is Sus Of 1890? (p. 550.) 
Trouville? (p. 485.) 17. What is a traveling library? (p. 
In few words, what about “the 551.) 
Grecian horse” that “entered Troy”? 18. Who was Goethe; what great 
(p. 485.) drama did he write, and when did it ap- 
' 4. WHo was Carnot, and how did he pear? (p. 550.) 
die? (p. 485.) 19.. About how long did the Greco- 
5. What is a “concierge”? (p. 486.) Turkish War last? (p. 569.) 
6. From what poem of Longfellow is 20. Quote two or four lines from Long- 


fellow that seem te you particularly good. 
(p. 573.) This will not be made a test 
question, however. 


the verse on page 490 taken? 

7. From what long poem of Longfel- 
low is the verse on page 494 taken? 

7. Where did the word “guerilla” 
originate? (p. 509.) 

8. Send atranslation of the German | 
lines on page 521. 

9g. What is aturnpike? (p. 524.) 

10. About how many years ago was it 
when the “giraffe” bicycle disappeared 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH.* 


Grace Doll, age 15, Oskaloosa, Penn 
College. 

Cora Chipman, age 15, Storm Lake. 

Rollie Fox, age 15, Brainard, Neb. 


and the present “safety” bicycle took its . Mary L. Briggs, age 15, Edgerton, Ohio. 
place? (p. 526.) Exact accuracy not ex- Josephine A. Bynton, age 14, 100 Liv- 
pected in the answers to this question. ingston Ave., Lowell, Mass. 

11. In few words, what was Father Hazel Hayward, age 12, Clear Lake. 
Hennepin’s career? (p. 531.) Charley Allison, age 17, Howard, S. D. 


2. Who is the Lady Dolores referred - 
_ pd ones eset ne " ™ Edith Awe, age 17, Alden. 

13. When did Kentucky become a 
State? (p. 544.) 

14. What isabivouac? (p. 547.) 

15. What can you tell of the career of Pe Cre en Te 
Julien Dubuque? (p. 548.) your gubecrigtion to end when to begin it. — 

16 


Maud Bentley, age 16, Oelwein. 


Winnie Perkins, age 13, 825 W. Mark 
St., Winona, Minn. 
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THE 
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F DOUBLE 
F AND Ps: 
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Yours wa $1.00 do wn é somes nth, 
Ss than Jo | 


VALUE OF THE FOOD" 


ofa te nd ¢ ulcer and Tess 


THE GRANITE STATE 


PEED COOKER, 





paced 


ne opt tay gy ted int 
capi Ace: 
has a larger 


' « ONE DOLLAR 














be 
pa 

‘Ape 
bank, Sa 


“GRANITE STATE E EVAPOR \ToR 00, 
Nos. 505 Temple Court, NEW YORK CITY. 
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1S THE THIEF OF TIME; 7 
YEAR AFTER YEAR IT STEALS, | 
TILL ALL ARE FLED.” | 


Sozodon, 














tach Rew 























Season... —— 3 i | 
Emphasizes the |e ot ARRESTS DECAY 
fact that the > & OF THE TEETH 
Columbia belongs | Se, 
to the limited and prevents their loss. It also 
and distinguished |“ 4 me 
class of great 2 || cleans them without injury, strength- 
mmacepaice mr Nee '| ens the gums, perfumes the breath 
ome ti eee ‘| and imparts a most refreshing 
the best. = _ 
Pope INfg. Co. Senneten. | 
Hartford, Conn, HALL & RUCKEL | 
wit tt, Rect ng, "Pp NEW YORK Propricto LONDON 
| A sample of Sozodont | Sozoderma Soap 
‘a for the pe tu three cents me” 








Bor OPY CPFAIONS) EIGHTEEN. 
SINNER | | STORY. .¢ .¢ 
| CREATIONS 


‘Y 
5: —_— BINNER 


SENT FREE to any address upon receipt 
of five two-cent stamps for “Modernized 
-Advertising" or for a “Binner Poster.” 





A # MODERN * UP-TO-DATE | 
| PUBLICATION | 


Containing specimens of work done by 
is us in our various departments. If you 
don't think it's worth the postage, say so, 
and we'll return it. Address: 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO., Fisher Building, Chicago. 


'l 
if BINNER PLATES MEAN PERFECT PLATES. 
if 
i 
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